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BY PROF. 8. H. DENEEN. 
es any gifted writer furnishes a con- 
‘J necting link between so many eminent 
names of different generations as the poet 
Crabbe. Edward Young, author of the Night 
Thoughts, was living when he was born, and 
Tennyson was known as a poet before his death. 
He was older than Burns, and he outlived By- 
ron. His life stretches across the interval 
which exists between Hume and Hallam among 
historians; between Johnson and Jeffrey among 
critics; between Goldsmith and Scott among 
novelists; between Burke and Brougham among 
orators; between Chatham and Palmerston 
among statesmen; between John Wesley and 
Robert Hall among divines. He not only saw 
men separated by so great a number of years, 
but he witnessed a revolution in the republic 
of letters. He grew up among men who looked 
upon Pope as the model of English poets, and 
the classical school of which he was so illustri- 
ous a disciple, as affording the best examples 
of literary composition; he survived till Words- 
worth had called men away from the worship 
of Pope and the romantic school, and had won 
the favor of the public. Of the life and poems 
of this man, who, amid so many distinguished 
men, became himself distinguished, we offer the 
following sketch: 

The Rev. George Crabbe was born at Ald- 
borough, in the county of Suffolk, England, on 
Christmas eve, 1754. His father was collector 
of salt duties. The future poet, when a boy, 
displayed that fondness for books of all sorts— 
especially of history, fiction, and poetry—which 
is usually discovered in boys who have after- 
ward made names for themselves in literature. 








He began to compose verses at an early age. | 
After having spent some time at school, he was . 
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placed with a surgeon as apprentice. When 
he had served out his time, he went to London 
to attend medical lectures; but his means fail- 
ing he returned to his native village in a few 
months and commenced the practice of medi- 
cine. He was imperfectly qualified for his pro- 
fession, and his income was very small. The 
frowns of fortune were somewhat smoothed by 
the smiles of Miss Sarah Elmy, with whom he 
fell deeply in love, and who plighted to him her 
maiden troth. Poverty, however, forbade im- 
mediate marriage, and as he brooded over his 
unprofitable occupation and gloomy prospects, 
he determined to abandon medicine and go to 
London and try his fortune in the literary 
world. He doubtless felt the confidence with 
which uncommon abilities inspire the possessor, 
And then Goldsmith and Smollett had suc- 
ceeded as authors after failing as physicians; 
and why not he? He was too poor to pay his 
way to London, and with some difficulty bor- 
rowed five pounds for that purpose. Arrived 
there, he took cheap lodgings and endeavored 
to find a publisher for the poems which he had 
written. Booksellers are cautious about print- 
ing the works of unknown writers, and none 
would venture for him. He then applied for re- 
lief to those who held the high places of power. 
He addressed Lord North, Lord Shelburne, and 
Lord Thurlow. Ilis requests were unsuccessful. 
His money was now gone—he could get no 
more—and he was in deep distress. Discour- 
aged but not utterly disheartened, he determ- 
ined to write another letter asking aid. By 
good fortune it was directed, not to an English 
lord, but to one of nature’s noblemen—the 
illustrious Edmund Burke, whose heart was as 
kind as his intellect was great. Burke ap- 
pointed an interview, and was so favorably im- 
pressed with the young poet that he took him 
into his own family, and introduced him into 
that society which gathered around himself and 
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Dr. Johnson, and which included so large a 
number of persons celebrated in politics or lit- 
erature. Crabbe had long felt a desire to be- 
come a minister in the Church of England, and 
through the influence of Burke he was ordained 
in 1781, and returned to his native parish as 
curate. He had been there but a few months 
when he was invited by the Duke of Rutland 
to Belvoir Castle as domestic chaplain. This 
welcome appointment was also secured by 
Burke, whose assistance in this case, like mercy, 
was twice blessed. Rarely has generosity been 
more worthily bestowed, or gratitude more sin- 
cerely returned. Throughout life Crabbe al- 
ways acknowledged that he owed to Burke all 
the worldly prosperity which had fallen to his 
lot, and delighted to speak his benefactor’s 
praise. In 1783 he received the gift of two 
small livings in Dorsetshire from Lord Thurlow. 
He now thought himself well enough provided 
for to make good his early promises to Miss 
Elmy. They were married, and although the 
Duke of Rutland, by becoming Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, was compelled to change his 
residence, he gave them apartments at Belvoir 
Castle, and made every arrangement to secure 
their happiness. , From this time to his death 
the current of Crabbe’s life ran smoothly enough. 
He had a wife who made his home always 
cheerful; he had the favor of a noble family, 
whose protection never forsook him: the influ- 
ence of his friends put him on the road to ad- 
vancement, and the exercise of his abilities 
gradually procured him competence and fame. 
A life thus passed in the enjoyment of ease, 
with the approval of conscience, and the admi- 
ration of mankind, left him little or nothing to 
desire. In the discharge of the duties of his 
sacred office he moved from place to place as 
different livings were given to him till the year 
1813, when he became rector of Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire, where he remained the rest of his 
life. His death took place February 7, 1832. 
Prudence was perhaps the most distinct fea- 
ture in the character of Crabbe. He was a 
man of strong common-sense and a keen ob- 
server of life. The habits of his childhood and 
the lessons of his youth had taught him to 
be moderate in his expectations; and neither in 
the ardor of love, nor in the pursuit of fortune, 
nor in the hope of fame was he to be led from 
the path which his judgment had prescribed. 
The friends whom he once gained he never lost; 
the blessings which Providence conferred upon 
him, he received thankfully and enjoyed wisely. 
His business was to prepare men for heaven, 
and in his life he has left an example which 
may safely be followed both for temporal and 





eternal interests. He was himself what he 
advised others to be, moderate, prudent, just, 
religious, and charitable. The practice of these 
virtues afforded him at the same time the sweet- 
est pleasures of earth and the surest hopes of 
heaven. 

Dr. Johnson has observed that, as the life of 
a hero is to be followed from battle to battle, 
so the life of an author is to be traced from 
book to book. Crabbe’s first volume, “The 
Library,” appeared in 1781. To this succeeded 
“The Village,” in 1783; “The Newspaper,” in 
1785; “The Parish Register,” in 1807; “The 
Borough,” in 1810; “Tales,” in 1812; and “Tales 
of the Hall,” in 1819. A volume of poems left 
in manuscript by him was published by his 
sons shortly after his death. These poems, with 
the exception of two or three shorter pieces, 
are written in the heroic couplet rendered fa- 
miliar to the public by the works of Dryden 
and Pope. In substance and manner they are 
also very similar to each other. Crabbe de- 
voted himself to the minute study of the human 
character, as displayed in the various villagers 
with whom he lived. His poems contain the 
results of these studies, embodied in short 
sketches and tales, in which he is so faithful to 
nature that one is impressed with the belief 
that he must in each instance have taken as 
his subject some person with whose history he 
was well acquainted, and whose life he had 
attentively observed. From time immemorial 
it had been customary in song to represent 
virtue and happiness as dwelling exclusively 
with the poor. Crabbe had been raised in pov- 
erty, and he knew that this picture was one of 
the illusions of poetry. He determined, there- 
fore, to describe men as they were; 


“ As truth will paint them, and as bards will not.” 


He delineates all the varieties of character 
which he met, but as the poor formed the larg- 
est class among his parishioners, so they are the 
principal subjects of his verse. He represents 
them as he saw them—many of them virtuous 
and happy, and many of them also ignorant, 
licentious, depraved, and miserable. His por- 
trait gallery exhibits more sad than smiling 
faces; so does the world. So wonderful are his 
powers of observation, and so keen and un- 
erring his analysis of character and feeling, 
that he seems like a confessor revealing the 
secret thoughts and motives which had once 
been committed to his trust. Writing thus of 
men and women whom he knew, he never falls 
into the extravagant and unnatural style to 
which authors, who depend on their fancies, are 
so very prone. In his most tragic narrations 
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he does not accumulate horrors on horrors’ heads 
to produce effect, but keeps within the bounds 
of ordinary life; and thus, although he does 
not harrow up our feelings so intensely at the 
moment, he makes a far more lasting impres- 
sion. It is this quality which has made his 
works a favorite with those who have seen 
much of mankind, and have learned to prefer 
correct representations of actual life and simple 
nature to the overwrought creations of fiction 
and sentiment. The originality, vigor, and ele- 
gance of The Village delighted Dr. Johnson in 
his declining years; and the homely pathos of 
Pheebe Dawson, in the Parish Register, touched 
the tender heart of Fox on his dying bed. Sir 
Walter Scott esteemed his strong sense and life- 
like pictures of English manners above all the 
other poetry of the age, and Byron called him 
“though nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
best,” and at a later date did not hesitate to 
class him as the first poet of his time. So en- 
tirely does Crabbe trust for his power over his 
readers to a faithful delineation of life and those 
subtile distinctions of character which his keen 
observations detected, that he not only rejects 
all the embellishments of romance, but rarely 
employs those arts which other poets adopt to 
add grace to their works. It is remarkable 
that in his latter poems there is scarcely a his- 
torical allusion to be found, and his similes are 
introduced merely for illustration, and never 
for ornament. It was once said of a gaudily- 
dressed beauty, that the “lady was the smallest 
part of herself.” Her taste has been imitated 
by many writers with whom the style, the ep- 
isodes, and the decorations receive more atten- 
tion than the subject itself. In our forests it is 
only shrubs and smaller trees that are covered 
with flowers and filled with odors; the oaks 
and the pines have but a moderate foliage. So 
in most of the great authors of the world, sim- 
plicity has existed along with strength and 
grandeur; it has been the feeble and the imita- 
tive who have sought ambitious ornaments and 
a showy style. To the class of original authors 
Crabbe undoubtedly belongs. His merit con- 
sists in his thoughts, not the fashion in which 
they are clothed. He is a creator, not an em- 
bellisher; a parent, not a tailor. His poems 
will be prized for their vigor, pathos, the mi- 
nute faithfulness of his portraits, the just ob- 
servations upon life, the searching analysis of 
character, and the many profound truths con- 
tained therein, which come home at once “to 
the business and bosoms of men.” Having said 
thus much in his favor, we must not conceal 
his faults. Horace Smith said of him that he 
was “Pope in worsted stockings;” and it must 





be admitted that the garb in which he clothes 
his fancies is not always of the finest quality. 
He has written many prosaic verses. His sub- 
jects and his habit of analyzing each character 
at length rendered this almost inevitable. Be- 
sides, in every long poetical work there will be 
portions more or less dull. Hector and An- 
dromache can not part in every book. Dido can 
die but once. No river has beautiful or majes- 
tic scenery all along its banks. In brilliant 
wit, happy expression, and terse description 
Crabbe can not indeed compare with Pope; but 
he excels him in truth to nature, unaffected 
pathos, and power of exciting our deeper sym- 
pathies. It has been objected to him that he 
has abused this latter gift, and that he is too 
fond of painting scenes of misery. Allan Cun- 
ningham declared that he was “one of Job’s 
chief comforters to the people.” But Job drew 
from his acquaintance with grief the holiest. 
consolations of religion; and Crabbe’s knowl- 
edge of the suffering in the cottage, the hut, 
the work-house, and the jail furnished him with 
themes for some of his best lessons for man- 
kind. Sorrow arouses more enduring emotions 
than joy. The pageantry of the palace touches 
our bosoms less sensibly than life among the 
lowly. 

Most persons can distinguish good from evil; 
but the allurements of present pleasure are too 
strong for the fear of distant penalty. It is, 
therefore, more useful to teach mankind what 
they must avoid, than what they ought to pur- 
sue. And this is best done by representations 
of the wretchedness and punishment visited 
upon men for their follies, bad habits, ungov- 
erned passions, and crimes committed too often 
to gratify wants created by the vicious course 
of their lives. Crabbe’s poems are full of such 
examples. A correct idea of his genius can 
not be formed from short extracts. Some au- 
thors are read with more pleasure in quotations 
than in their complete works. This is true of 
Young and Moore, and other poets whose fan- 
cies thronged too thickly. But with Crabbe it 
is otherwise. His characters must be surveyed 
entire that his poems may be justly estimated. 

It would be difficult to find two eminent 
poets who present a more marked contrast than 
the bards who have sung most about the poor 
of Scotland and England—Burns and Crabbe. 
Both indeed were born and raised in poverty; 
but there all likeness ends. Burns delighted to 
sing of love and beauty—themes on which 
Crabbe seldom dwells. Burns declared the joys 
of youthful passion to be the glory of life; 
Crabbe showed how passion slips into error and 
error into crime. Burns celebrated “inspiring 
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bold John Barleycorn;” Crabbe portrayed the 
filth and wretchedness of the drunkard’s home. 
Burns’s inflammable heart was constantly light- 
ed up by the bright eyes of some fresh beauty; 
Crabbe’s affections were early fixed on one from 
whom they never wandered. Burns rioted in 
the raptures of the moment, though they were 
to be purchased with the repentance of a life- 
time; Crabbe was careful in the present, that 
he might not be sorrowful in the future. Burns 
teaches the young and fair to be proud of their 
power; Crabbe, to be prudent with their 
charms. The good maxims which Burns has 
left he learned from the lives of others; the 
vices which he bids us shun too often had in- 
snared himself; the prudence which Crabbe 
inculeates he had practiced himself, while he 
discovered from others how misfortune and 
punishment overtake folly and crime. Burns's 
works contain expressions and sentiments which 
would better never have been penned, and he 
left in manuscript many things which his editors 
considered too indecent for publication; but of 
Crabbe it may be said, as Lyttleton sung of 
Thomson, that he wrote 


“ Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 


Burns, with his fierte passions and uneasy con- 
science, consumed the fuel of life when only 
thirty-seven; Crabbe, with his regular habits 
and peaceful mind, glided gently down to the 
goodly age of seventy-eight. Burns died with 
his house unprovided for this world, and with 
his soul unprepared for the next; Crabbe saw 
his children established in life and expired in 
confidence. The life of one forcibly shows that 
no splendor of genius can avoid the penalty 
affixed to the violation of moral law, and that 
all continued indulgence of lawless passions 
will, in the end, make one miserable here and 
hopeless hereafter; while that of the other 
proves that comfort and independence are to be 
secured by prudence and integrity, and that the 
pleasantest passage to the grave has also the 
brightest prospects beyond. 


CS 


One of the almost numberless advantages of 
goodness is, that it blinds its possessor to many 
of those faults in others which could not fail 
to be detected by the morally defective. A con- 
sciousness of unworthiness renders people ex- 
tremely quick-sighted in discerning the vices of 
their neighbors; as persons can easily discover 
in others the symptoms of those beneath which 
they themselves have suffered. 





EDITH DORNE, 





BY HELEN IVES. 





“(1 OING back to the parlor, are you, Sarah? 

I slipped out on purpose to intercept 
you. Come let us take seats in this cozy little 
room at the end of the hall and talk over by- 
gones; an addition was just made to the lively 
company in the parlor there, so they I] not miss 
us.” 

It was Mary Howard that was speaking—a 
conteated, happy woman, five years short of 
life’s meridian. Ten years before she married, 
and took with her all the ardor and enthusiasin 
of her healthy young life to the then far West, 
where she had aided her ambitious and ener- 
getic husband in procuring a snug home, all 
their own, which was none the less dear be- 
cause it was their sacrifices and earnest endeav- 
ors that procured it. 

Last Spring her husband said, “Now, my 
bonny Mary, we are a little beforehand in the 
world, and you shall visit New York this very 
Fall coming.” 

No announcement could have made Mrs. 
Howard happier. And now that she is really 
among the home-scenes again no one could 
enjoy them more. To-day she unexpectedly 
met an old school-friend, and she feels that she 
must hear all about their associates at the 
Afton Seminary in the farther East—a pleas- 
ure she had not anticipated, for her limited 
purse would hardly allow her to find the scat- 
tered homes of those friends she cherished so 
highly in youth’s heyday. Many of them she 
had heard nothing from in all the years since 
she parted from them at the hour that said 
their school-days were ended, henceforth their 
paths must diverge. 

Already yielding, Mrs. Burritt finds herself 
comfortably seated in the great arm-chair, and 
eager Mrs. Howard in a low, easy one beside 
her. The latter is saying, 

“Now, Sarah, tell me all about the girls of 
our class. What of Jenny Downing?” 

“Jenny and I do not associate. She is quite 
exclusive. Overbearing and proud she is called, 
but yet I think she means to be rather kind- 
hearted in her way. She is mistress of an aris- 
tocratic mansion up town.” 

“Then she has been more fortunate than falls 
to the lot of most of us, for the goal of her 
ambition is reached.” 

“Yes, I know that the desires of her spring- 
time are compassed; and yet, Mary, I doubt if 
contentment sits supreme inside even that mar- 
ble front. I must tell you of Edith Dorne; 
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you can’t have forgotten her, such an excellent 
scholar she was.” 

“Indeed I have not, and I knew her friends 
and family. They lived next door to uncle’s, 
where I boarded. Aunt always said Mr. Dorne 
was not educating his eldest daughter properly. 
A remark that seemed strange to me then, when 
there was no one whose standing in school for 
deportment or scholarship was higher than hers. 
There was never a prize offered but that she 
took right before our eyes. It was not because 
she was a pet or favorite. That she earned 
and merited the encomiums she received the 
most envious of us must acknowledge.” 

“Wherein did your aunt think Edith’s par- 
ents made a mistake in conducting her educa- 
tion?” 

“This is what I was told. From a little 
child Edith was very quick to learn, conse- 
quently was kept closely in school. She grew 
out of primary advanced and every grade of 
public school, then was hastened to the semi- 
nary, where you and I knew her. She never 
seemed to care for society, and you know she 
was not handsome or attractive, so was not 


sought after. Her parents allowed her to fol- | 
low her natural inclinations, in fact praised her | 


seclusiveness, and stimulated her literary aims. 
But, Sarah, wherein lies the good of learning if 


it can not be made useful, and what good could | 
she do her fellow-mortals if she did not know | 


them? She certainly had the least knowledge 
of human nature of any one I ever knew with 
her intelligence. You remember the honor 
with which she graduated. Her goal was 
reached that day. Her parents’ ambition for 
her was gratified. I went from Afton then, 
and have not seen Edith since. What else I 
know of her 1 gathered mainly from aunt’s 
letters, who wrote in that half-exultant satis- 
faction we feel when our predictions are proved 
true, though at the same time we would be 
glad to find them false. After twelve years of 
assiduous application, Edith did not find that 
pleasure in quiet listlessness she had anticipa- 
ted. Teaching was an opening through which 
she might have escaped from the ennui she felt, 
but her parents were proud of her accomplish- 
ments and wished her to adorn their home. 
Hed her education been well directed, surely 
she would have been fitted to do this. She 
failed, not because she knew too much of books, 
but because she knew too little of the world. 
It seems that about a year after we left school 
Edith married a young man who had been only 
six months in town. No one knew any thing 
specially against him, yet he had attractions 
for few besides Edith. Her friends were dis- 


appointed—though they did not directly oppose 
the union. He was an entire stranger, and all 
could but wish she had waited till he was bet- 
ter known. 

“Just here, Sarah, we see again the pervers- 
ity of our nature. The point above all on 
which she was especially deficient, namely, ca- 
pability of reading human character, Edith 
thought herself a proficient; hence she paid lit- 
tle heed to the precautionary remarks of. older 
heads. She seemed quite certain that he was 
all he seemed to be—truthful, honorable, worthy. 
He was a handsome man, I was told, but in 
intellect was far from being brilliant; yet he 
saw and could appreciate Edith’s superiority, 
and was attracted by it. Aunt could not re- 
frain from adding that she felt sure they were 
ill-mated. Since then affliction in her own 
family has so engrossed her attention that 
Edith seems to have wholly dropped from her 
mind, at least she does not mention her. Re- 
ally, Sarah, I have spent some time in telling 
you of Edith Dorne, while it was you that first 
mentioned her name, and was about to tell me 
of her when I took the story from you. I have 
revived my interest in this old schoolmate of 
ours, and am desirous of hearing what you 
know concerning her; then perhaps we shall 
have the girl's whole history.” 

“T had not seen Edith and had forgotten her 
existence till, about two years ago, I by chance 
met her on the street while I was visiting in a 
town ten or twelve miles from here. She asked 
me to call at her home, which I did the next 
day. The reserve that both felt on first meet- 
ing after so long a separation quickly wore off, 
and we were soon confiding to each other our 
little adventures, hopes, and fears. Edith most 
deeply regretted that she grew to womanhood 
with so little knowledge of the responsibilities 
of life. ‘Why, Sarah,’ she said, ‘you can not 
imagine how ignorant | was; many a child of 
ten could put to shame my best endeavors to 
fulfill a housewife’s duties. ‘You may not 
know,’ she continued, ‘how very closely my 
childhood was spent with books. My parents, 
in their mistaken kindness, excused me from 
all care except the one that should make me 
excel in school. If but a small portion of my 
youthful and vigorous energies had been exer- 
cised in gaining an understanding of those sim- 
ple life-duties that every woman must enter 
upon, called trivial—and yet, Sarah, they are 
to me most perplexing—far more available 
would my education be.’ I ventured to inquire 
if she still had as great taste for reading, and 
if she ever employed her talents in writing. 





She was evidently saddened and embarrassed, 
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and I regretted the question. I learned that 
she had but little time or opportunity for 
mental improvement, in truth, was far below 
the literary standard I supposed she had reached. 
Not advancing, she had necessarily receded. 
Her surroundings are of that character that it 
is presumptuous to imagine she can compose 
her thoughts sufficiently for writing—so the 
pleasure and improvement she might receive 
from that source is shut off. Her pale, thin 
face, her desponding look and words went quite 
to my heart when she said, ‘My life is a mis- 
take, a sad mistake.’ I turned the subject to 
her really-beautiful little boys, and for the rest 
of my stay Edith assumed cheerfulness, though 
I knew she was far from being happy. I did 
not see her husband. Edith’s evident unhap- 
piness made me feel a delicacy about speaking 
to her of him; still I felt interested and made 
inquiries. I was told that he makes no effort 
to support his family save by gambling, and 
attempts to drown his own discontent in drink- 
ing. Edith would gladly do something for the 
maintenance of herself and family had she the 
ability. Teaching is the only thing she could 
do acceptably, but the care of her little ones 
prevents her from engaging in that. This much 
I learned at that time, and heard nothing far- 
ther till a few days ago I received a letter from 
the lady | visited. She became quite interested 
in Edith through my inquiries, and after I 
came away cultivated her acquaintance; but 
excuse me a moment and you shall read what 
she writes.” 

Mrs. Burritt soon returned and laid the 
crumpled letter in the hand of her friend, and 
went out again without saying a word, 

Left to herself Mrs. Howard turned her chair 
toward the light, for the day was waning, then 
smoothed out the closely-written sheet and 
read: 

“ Dear Sarah,—I have become not less inter- 
ested than yourself in your old schoolmate, 
Edith Dorne; so you will not wonder should 
my whole letter this time be concerning her. 
I think you told me that you knew nothing of 
her husband, William Hayes. It seems that 
from boyhood he loved intoxicating drinks, and 
temptations have always been thick about him. 
’T is true he has made short-lived efforts toward 
_reformation, even since I have known him. 
Once, indeed, I thought him quite secure. A 
temperance organization was established here. 
Nearly all the leading citizens became members. 
Hayes joined, and for three months his was a 
happy family. Then some thought the pledge 
too stringent—would not deprive themselves of 
harmless domestic drinks. Through that open- 











ing he fell again. You have no idea how fast 
a man becomes imbruted when he holds no 
check upon his appetite for liquor. I have 
heard it said that woman’s affection is undying, 
no matter how debased her husband may become. 
It appears so with Edith; though ’t would seem 
that all the love she ever bore him might be 
turned to bitterness—that she might loathe the 
sight of him—no hope—no escape—and she 
must live on thus. 

“You remember little Charley. He is gone. 
Torn from her arms by this same ruthless de- 
stroyer. He had grown to be a kind of solace 
to her in her sorrow. He had a quiet, sympa- 
thizing way, and I’m sure she held him dearer 
than her life. This is the cruel way he died: 
Hayes, in a mad freak, insisted on placing the 
frightened boy upon a horse a boon companion 
was leading. Giving him a sudden blow the 
horse plunged forward; Charley was thrown 
with violence to the ground. I was with Edith, 
and we saw it from the house and ran to him. 
As his mother took him up I saw his father 
was almost wholly under the influence of liquor, 
when he stuttered, ‘Take your girlish brat, I 
can never make a man of him; he’s fainted 
now!’ Poor boy, his back was broken. He 
lingered only three painful hours. Just before 
he died the room was very still, and I heard 
him say, ‘Mother, I’m glad 1’m going; the 
boys can’t plague me then, or call me drunken 
Bill’s boy any more.’ I think the child till 
then had kept from his mother the daily dis- 
grace he was suffering at school. 

“Edith’s desolate life was still more desolate 
with Charley gone from her side. She has an- 
other boy; Alfred, almost three—for his sake I 
knew she would live. ’T is strange how people 
do live on when there is nothing left for their 
life to feed upon. 

“ After Charley’s death she was less reserved. 
One day I was sitting with her when she said, 
‘I must tell you the great temptation I had 
yesterday.’ These are her words: ‘I was seated 
here at this window with little Alfred on my 
lap thinking perhaps it is well the dead boy is 
gone. He has escaped the disgrace that always 
hangs over the drunkard’s child. It was true, 
as you heard his father say, he was delicate 
and effeminate; no chance had he to develop a 
noble, romping, boyish nature; fear and shame 
were with him always—had he lived would have 
followed him. O, can the rumseller know that 
while he is more than killing the fathers, he is 
also sapping the life-blood of their helpless 
children—can they know it and still be human? 
But I must tell you. I was toying with a pen- 
knife father gave me one happy Christmas in 
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the years agone—the babe on my lap turned 
his curly head one side, and I saw how easily 
I might prick a vein and let his young life 
ooze away while I held him to my heart. 
Then there would be no disgrace, no grief, no 
temptation for him, and heaven would be sure. 
Just then he sprang up, and, throwing his arms 
about my neck, kissed me in perfect childish 
abandon. ’T was his own mother, in her un- 
selfish love for him, who was tempted to still 
his active limbs, close eyes and lips forever; 
but there was no murder in her heart. Unseen 
hands staid mine, and the little one unharmed 
dropped into quiet slumber.’ When she ceased 
speaking, I felt as though I ought to say some- 
thing to strengthen the poor tired woman. But 
her experience was so far beyond any depth I 
had ever sounded that words of mine seemed 
weak and meaningless. After that I saw her 
frequently. I could give her the sympathy of 
my presence, if I could say nothing consoling. 
“For the last four weeks Hayes has been 
growing rapidly worse. All the town knew the 
end must soon come. I had staid away for 
several davs. I knew Haves was there, and 
thought Edith haa ratner not see me. Last 
Saturday I went again to the cheerless home. 
In one corner of the room there was a some- 
thing lying on two chairs and a board—a white 
I turned down the sheet and 
De- 


cloth covereu ali. 
saw all that remained of William Hayes, 
lirium tremens had done its worst. 

“T wondered what poor Edith would do now, 
though, to be sure, she is no worse off than she 
has been for years. To-day she told me that 
she can not remain here—she can not return to 
her New England home, but will go west among 
strangers. Though she did not tell me, I know 
she does it that her boy may never hear of the 
only legacy his father left him, a dishonored 
name,” 

Blinding tears dimmed the eyes of the reader 
as she drew to the close of the letter, then 
dropping her head upon the window sill, she 
wept long and silently in the deepening twilight 
which now pervaded the room. 

Before retiring for the night the friends met 
again. Mrs. Howard, in her impulsive way, 
slipped one arm across the neck, kissed the 
cheek of the other, then together they walked 
up and down the dimly-lighted hall, as they 
had done many a time in the years that were 
behind them. 

Mrs. Howard began: “How very sad is 
Edith’s history! How could she marry the 
man she did! Could she not see that he pos- 
sessed no stability? A few judicious inquiries 
and she would doubtless have learned of his 





drinking habits—for, Sarah, I think not many 
men become drunkards who never taste liquor 
before they are twenty-five.” 

“But he was the first and only gentleman 
with whom she had formed any acquaintance; 
how could she draw comparisons? He showed 
her attentions she received from no one else; 
how could she but feel grateful?” 

“True, Sarah, and the main fault of her un- 
happiness lies at the door of her parents. They 
unwittingly wronged her in forcing her educa- 
tion all in one channel. She should have come 
in contact with society—men and women, boys 
and girls, then a person of her intelligence would 
not have failed in discrimination. With such 
strict, confining, unwavering slavery to books 
and scholastic honors harm was inevitable.” 

A childish voice interrupted them; Mrs. 
Howard going to her own recom recalled all she 
had heard, and formed firmer plans and resolu- 
tions in regard to the influence she would use 
over her own little daughter. She should be 
liberally educated—she smiled as she caught the 
happy word—yes, liberally educated. What 
schools, books, nature, seciety could do for ker 
advancement thev should do, Life is worthy 
of every ennobling etfturt, and her husband— 
dear good man that he is—she is sure will join 
her in doing what she can to make the promising 
bud blossom into useful, happy, beautiful wo- 


manhood. 
SnEEEEEEEEEien, ‘Sanne 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 
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Tuis is the peerless gem, 
Its sacred import full of tender care 
Gives to the brow its crowning diadem, 
And heavenly beauty, such as angels wear. 
O, could we know its worth, 
The purity and love within it shrin’d, 
Would pour such floods of gladness o’er the earth 
As human thought hath never yet divin’d! 


Its measurement and weight 
We for ourselves do ever freely claim, 
But should the balance hold another's fate— 
Ah, this it is that sometimes bringeth shame. 


For whether interest 
In this world’s good, or place, or power, or fame, 
With works of love and kindness be the test, 
Or, dearer still, a pure, unsullied name. 


And we have e’er prefer'd 
Our own advantage in deceitful light, 
And with the shadowings of deed or word, 
Shed on our neighbor's path the gloom of night. 
Then we have surely done 
That if revers’d would prove a mournful part; 
And often wrongs most thoughtlessly begun, 
Have led to darkest bitterness of heart. 
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So little do we know 
The vast extent of reckless pride or power, 
And the sad chronicles of human woe, 
Traced back, alas, to one black evil hour, 


That all too sacredly 
We can not guard this precept, just and true, 
And e’en through provocations tenderly 
Do unto all as we would have them do. 
This is the testing rule 
Of our best graces while for heaven we strive, 
And every scholar in the Christian school 
Must live by it if he would walk and thrive. 


O, 'tis no little thing 
To wound a heart, or cause sad tears to flow, 
Or hush the song that one would gladly sing, 
Though we might deem them e’en a bitter foe. 


And if the feeblest one, 
So prone to falter toward the better land, 
Should ask our pity, would we give a stone, 
With cold disdain, or pierce the trembling hand? 


Ah, ’t is a fearful trust, 
This holy precept—so to do and bear, 
As brings the consciousness of being just, 
With all who share our earthly lot and care; 


To cheer the desolate, 
And by the sympathy so easy given, 
Lead the poor Jone one so tu watch and wait, 
That in their path may spring the bloom of heaven. 


But often mortal love 
In conflict fails, too’ feeble to attain 
This self-denial—only from above 
Is strength derived, the vantage-ground to gain. 


Yet 'tis alone our chart 
Of love to God, whom yet we can not see— 
A fount of sweetness welling in the heart, 
For fellow-pilgrims to eternity. 


et 


THE MORNING COMETH, 


BY OPHELIA FORWARD. 


FREE Mexico stood pure, and white, and wild; 
Her domes were all unscathed, her altars undefiled; 
Her wondrous temples, genius* wrought alone, 
Chisel nor engine shaped each sculptured stone; 
The jasper palace and the marble walls, 

The vine-wreathed terraces and fairy halls, 

The limpid fountains, shooting clear and high, 
Made a grand picture on the tropic sky; 

For tropic skies are bluer far, they say, 

With long bright vistas, stretching far away, 
Which seem the by-paths to the hidden land, 
Where spirits pass and repass, hand in hand. 


Young Art was nursed, on Nature’s breast beguiled, 
Till she had grown a fair and graceful child; 

With lip unsoiled by contact with the world; 

With heart untouched by envy, she unfurled 

Her maiden banner, o’er the simple land, 

And bound it heart to heart and hand to hand. 





* When Cortez discovered Mexico, the use of iron was un- 
known to the natives, 





Although the Mexican knew not the God 

Who pulls down empires—spreads their lines abroad— 
He worshiped in his temple, ‘neath his vine, 

He worshiped all he knew or thought divine. 


Though man be wrapped in darkness, sunk in sin, 
Some conscious deity still reigns within, 

And only waits to strike the untaught lyre, 
Warmed by the kindlings of celestial fire. 

The soul must worship—God has made it so; 

Its tendrils, through the mists of sin and woe, 
Are ever reaching for an altar pure, 

Where it may fondly cling and feel secure— 
How blest, if, all undimmed by doubts and tears, 
It knows no wav’'ring in the dark'ning years; 
No wild forebodings, lest the spirit’s trust 

ILas found its stay in what is only dust! 


As Milton’s Mammon saw no God inside 

The heavenly portals, that were open wide, 

For gazing at the goJden entrance fair— 

So Cortez saw no tender beauty there 

To wake compassion in his hasty soul, 

And bend Ambition to its sweet control. 

The fading sunlight bathed imperial Mexico, 

And made her temples gleam like spires of snow; 
What recked he that the pure white wing of peace 
Was wounded, ere he won the “golden fleece!” 

O gold and conquest! men have braved and died, 
And left no footprints on the mountain-side, 

But in the “dusky valley,” far below, 

Are blood and tears, and unrecorded woe; 

Still has the world her Spanish hands to spread 
The living embers for the hero's bed. 

But Cortez or the world can never wrest 

The soul’s own freedom from the tortured breast. 
‘Am I upon a bed of roses, say?” 

Gasped the young monarch as he writhing lay, 
To hush the murmuring friend who suffered near, 
And rouse his soul above the touch of fear. 


O Gautimozin, still they are not dead— 

The coals that glowed beneath the gallant head! 
Some holy hand shall kindle them to flame 

To light thy country to a nobler fame; 

The bonds of Papal power shall melt away, 

As flee the shadows at the blush of day, 

And Gautimozin’s spirit shall awake at last, 
And France shall feel it in the threat’ning blast, 
And Mexico, redeemed at last and free, 

Shall answer to the islands of the sea; 

No foreign keys* to lock her cities then, 

Or tyrant’s rod to hush her long amen. 


In the grand march of nations she shall take 

Her place, and following in the wake 

Of others, who have bound their brows with green, 
And wrought bright stars—the fadeless leaves between, 
Turning her blood-washed forehead up to God, 
Fleeing the vale her mangled feet have trod, 

No power across the blue, uncertain sea 

Shall hold her from a glorious destiny. 





* The key which was delivered up by the Mexicans to the 
French Emperor had been previously made in France and 
sent over the ocean to them. 
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A PATCH-WORK OF LITERARY MEMORIES, 


BY JANUARY SEARLE. 


| ome is more interesting to the general 
' run of cultivated readers than a gossip, 
however loosely put together, respecting litera- 
ture and literary men. If, to what is publicly 
known of some great writer, your genial gossip 
be able to add a sprinkling of private memories 
respecting his ways and means of life, his habits, 
peculiarities, and conversations, we will ven- 
ture to say that, however good the balance of 
the literature may be in your journal, no single 
article will find more willing and glad readers 
than that of which said gossip is the author. 

We read the other day, for example, a short 
paragraph in a London paper which announced 
to the world that Thomas Carlyle, of Chelsea, 
the well-known historian and essayist, author 
of the French Revolution—a History, and the 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, among 
many other veritable and organic books—had 
lost his wife, his faithful companion, friend, and 
lover, for more than a quarter of a century. 
Attached to this paragraph was the copy of a 
brief inscription which the great man had writ- 
ten in affectionate remembrance of her, and 
ordered to be carved upon her monumental 
stone. The conclusion of this short record of 
her many virtues was as touching in its elo- 
quent sorrow as that of Jacob when he stood 
stricken in years, and a stranger, before Pharaoh 
in the land of Egypt. “I have lived a hundred 
and thirty years; few and evil have they been, 
and have not seen one happy day,” said the 
venerable and broken-hearted patriarch. “She 
is gone, and with her the light and hope of my 
life,” said the great Scotchman, in summing up 
the final sentences to his beloved wife’s memory, 

As we read these sorrowful words they drop- 
ped silently down into the deep wells of our 
human sympathy, silently, and one by one, till 
the last made the waters thereof to overflow, 
and we own up that we wept silently; and the 
tears seemed to fill up a great gap in the past, 
and bridge it over with so profound and mag- 
netic a feeling that we were once more put into 
communication and communion with the noble 
writer, and many bright and hallowed memories 
both of him and her came over us like the vivid 
pageantry of a holy dream. 

It was our good fortune to know both these 
celebrated personages. It was Carlyle himself 
who flung the first spiritual sunbeam to this 
present writer when he was a poor student, 
struggling with the great riddles of life and 
death. He it was, too, that uttered the first 








brave words to him which influenced both his 
intellect and his destiny. We will not expose 
in the market-place those sacred passages in the 
history of a human soul, This is not the place 
nor the time for such a revelation. But as we 
read the words in question, the sorrowful pic- 
tures of the bereaved man rose before us in all 
its awe and beauty, and grand resignation, and 
we thought of him as he was, when we last 
beheld them both together on that sunny July 
morning. It was in the fair gardens of W. E. 
Forster, Esq., M. P. for Bradford, and the friend 
of America in the House of Commons, and 
among the Commoners outside the House in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere—a right royal man, 
of whom we have all heard through his brave 
defense of the North and the republic during 
the late wars. We feel tempted in this con- 
nection to make a slight sketch of him for the 
benefit of the American reader, that he may 
henceforth associate in his mind the man with 
the doings of the man, whenever his name may 
occur, 

He comes of a good Quaker stock, and is, 
indeed, all out a man, who believes in God, his 
justice, and his judgments. He is of no party; 
he is a man who stands foremost always for the 
truth and the right—a strong-minded, upright, 
practical man, who illuminates every subject 
that he touches, and makes the light to shine 
for the good of all., He and Bright are one, in 
all these respects, and no higher words can be 
spoken of any one. He is a nephew of Sir 
Fowell Buxton, Bart., the well-known abolition- 
ist; and he married a daughter of the celebrated 
Dr. Arnold, which is also to his praise. When 
we first knew him he was a merchant in Brad- 
ford, and had a factory for the making of his 
goods. It would be very interesting to relate 
many private things about him, and instructive 
also. But again, this is not the place. Invited 
once by him to meet the late Earl of Carlisle 
at breakfast, at the house of a near neighbor 
of his, Mr. Forster drove us over, first of all, 
to his own residence at Rawden, to spend the 
night. A mighty Jehu is this redoubtable 
Quaker—a swift, fearless driver of the maddest 
horses that were ever turned out, “impossible 
to break” by any learned educator of horses. 
Rawden is situate, if we remember rightly, 
some twelve miles from Bradfurd, and we com- 
passed the distance in half an hour and ten 
minutes, over a difficult up-hill and down-dale 
road, 

The house was an old manor house, Eliza- 
bethan in style and structure, having around 
about it ancient gardens, with wide, green lawns, 
and shrubs, and flower-beds, and grand old ter- 
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races, with stone steps to mount them, and in- 
terspersed with statues and fountains. The 
house was a patent show house, having large 
windows, lighting capacious chambers, which 
were wainscoted, and one was tapestried. In 
and out these rooms came and vanished the 
many servants, over whom was one venerable 
Quaker lady as housekeeper—for at that time 
Forster was unmarried, and wrote not M. P. to 
his name, which was sufficiently honored with- 
out it. 

On our arrival we entered the long and some- 
what narrow parlor to the left of the hall door, 
the windows of which looked out upon the well- 
appointed garden and front lawns. Seated at 
a table which was covered with a white cloth 
of damask, and laden with viands and wine, 
sat a middle-aged man between two wax candles, 
intent upon some enchanting book. He was 
too absorbed to hear us enter, and Forster pres- 
ently challenged him by name, when he arose 
and shook hands with us both, after being 
introduced to us. A remarkable man he was, 
severely pitted by the most malignant of all 
man’s enemies in the shane of disease, with a 
broad, deep forehead, over which the long front 
hair was carefully combed back till it covered 
the crown of his head. His eyes were small, 
piercing, and twinkling; gray eyes, cold, and 
with a moony glare in them—an exceedirgly- 
nervous man, suffering, as we soon found out, 
and afterward had confirmed to us, from rack- 
ing rheumatic pains, which took possession of 
him during his confinement for three years in 
Stafford jail, where he was sent by the Govern- 
ment for participating in the Chartist riots. He 
wore a plain, workingman’s suit of clothes, and 
ungainly shoes, we are ashamed to remember, 
which were tied over the instep with a piece 
of black cotton ribbon. His speech was rapid 
and excited, and came from him at times in 
jerks; and his mouth, despite the curve in the 
dividing line between the lips, was the organ, 
to all appearances of physiognomy, of unspeak- 
able brutalities and sensualities; although in 
this case the science must have lied, for no 
man’s character was ever freer from these in- 
humanities than his. 

Poor fellow! he was a shoemaker by trade, 
and, working over the lapstone and the last, he 
managed to make himself acquainted with the 
two great dead languages, as well as Hebrew 
and some modern tongues. In early life he 
had been editor of the Stamford Mercury and 
Methodist Preacher. Then he took to politics 
and Chartism, and was terribly in earnest, so 
much so that he got himself into a Govern- 
ment prosecution, defended himself for some ten 











hours, received the compliments and the sen- 
tence of the judge who tried him, and while in 
prison redeemed the pledge which he made 
before the court in his defense, that he would 
fill his time with grave studies if permitted, 
and would write a poem which men would not 
willingly let die. This he did, and gave us 
The Purgatory of Suicides, in 12 books! From 
Methodism he ran off into the arid void of 
atheism, but he could not rest there. Then he 
tried Unitarianism, and finally came back to 
Christianity, and became what he now is, a sort 
of Coleridge Christian, a champion and defender 
of Christianity, preaching in chapels and on the 
highway to all people, and often hiring public 
rooms and town halls in which to hold forth, 
and try and undo the atheistic knot which he 
had aforetime tied round the neck of Chris- 
tianity. 

We hear of him, now and then, through the 
English papers, and find that he is still at his 
preaching. For years he lectured every Sunday 
night at the Hall of Science, in London, on all 
sorts of miscellaneous subjects. Now his theme 
it always the love of God and the remarkable- 
ness of the Christian faith. Honor to him} 
Honor and Godspeed! His former friends and 
disciples call him “ renegade”—insist that he is 
insincere; and the “Secularists’”—the new name 
for Holyoake’s atheists—will hear no excuses 
for him. Only Holyoake himself is generous 
and brave enough to accept his professions. 
We can not imagine a more fearful position 
than poor Cooper’s—for it is Thomas Cooper of 
whom we are speaking—nor one which requires 
greater bravery and inward grace to sustain it. 
Suspected by one party—not fully trusted, it 
may be, by the other—he stands alone before 
God, very clearly readable to him, asking his 
aid, guidance, and consolation. 

Fearfully, indeed, have we run off into the 
by-ways of our simple story, and well we know 
that these by-ways have no end; and that, tra- 
verse them when and where we may, new peo- 
ple will continually start up and demand a 
word of recognition. Let us try, therefore, to 
keep the king’s highway for the future. We 
set out to speak of Carlyle and his lost wife, 
and where and how we last saw them together. 
This led us to Forster’s house at Rawden, and 
thus to talk of Thomas Cooper. Let us now 
say that all consecutive history must be burked 
henceforth; that the meeting with Lord Carlisle 
next morning at that costly breakfast, and what 
of public and private concern transpired there, 
intensely interesting as it is, must remain a 
sealed chapter for the present; and that we 
must pass over some months at a stride, and 
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visit that Rawden House once more under quite 
other auspices and circumstances, Always, more 
or less, Carlyle, the author, came into Yorkshire 
during the Summer-time. Now he staid with 
“good Monckton Milnes,” M. P. and poet, as he 
calls him, then again he visited one of the Mar- 
shalls, Flax-Spinners of Leeds, at his princely 
country residence; and when he could, he put 
up his boots at Rawden. He, on one of these 
occasions, invited us to dine there with him. 
It was, as we said, Summer-time, and on enter- 
ing we found him lying full length on the sofa, 
tired after a horseback ride, to see his friend, 
the Marshall aforesaid. To meet this man was 
to us always a sacred occasion. We loved and 
reverenced him, such as we loved and rever- 
enced no other man, living or dead. It was a 
verification of his own well-expounded hero 
worship; and would God that such a feeling 
could last forever, and begin grandly for a noble 
and a sacred soul, in all young hearts! It leads, 
this worship, to religion and all high things and 
themes. It is not the person, but the truth 
and beauty he represents and teaches that we 
love—not ignoring the person either, for how 
can one ignore the dear hand that led him, er 
the dear mouth that opened up to him the 
infinite and the everlasting? 

But we are again getting into the by-ways. 
Carlvle balf rose trom his couch, apologizing 
for his “laziness,” as he called it, being wearied. 
Mrs. Carlyle was in the room, arranging a bas- 
ket of newly-cut flowers for the flower vases, 
and looking to me who saw her there for the 
second time, an invalid lady, both youngish 
and good looking. She was of a very elegant 
figure, slightly built, of an unusually dark com- 
plexion and jet black hair, which she wore 
plain over her forehead, the noblest and most 
intellectual, as sculpture, that ever adorned a 
superb woman’s head. Her eyes, too, were 
black, liquid black, and brilliantly beautiful, as 
if night were dissolved into diamonds, She 
wore, also, a black silk dress, and always did 
when we saw her. She was very affable and 
kind, and of a most affectionate disposition, full 
of anecdote and fine criticism, and _ brilliant 
talk about books and authors and celebrated 
men. We have a very distinct remembrance 
of all that took place on that memorable day. 
While Carlyle slept, we and Mrs. C. went into 
the garden. 

Very beautiful it was to hear her speak of 
Edward Irving, that reverend minister of God— 
than whom, as Carlyle tells us, no truer, sincerer 
soul ever lived, before that “mighty Fog-Baby- 
lon” obscured his vision of the divine and the 
holy, and put a delirium there. He was, as 





she affectionately called him, her great brother, 
who many a time, when she was a child, used 
to take her in his arms, and toss her in big 
horse play, loving her truly, like a sister—a 
little fairy sister, whose dark eyes prophesied, 
nevertheless, to make many a young man’s 
heart ache when she grew up to womanhood. 
She stormfully repelled the idea that he was at 
any time a conscious juggler in spiritual mat- 
ters. True to the last, she said, he could not 
do otherwise than obey what he believed to be 
the oracle within him—oracle of God. 

Mrs. Carlyle was an enthusiastic lover of 
flowers, but could not get up a sentiment, she 
said, for the statues nor for any naked Venus 
among all the sculptures of the British Museum. 
A painting, in so far as it caught the inspira- 
tion of nature, moved her, but not otherwise. 
Books were her delight—and she told us how 
laboriously Carlyle wrote, and that he was in a 
veritable fever all the time he was writing the 
Past and Present. Alluding to his delivery as 
a lecturer, she said that it must be painful to all 
who did not know him, and love the melody of 
the Scotch utterance. He was the most nerv- 
vus of men, and although he could not be 


‘ s.pposed to dread much a London audience, 


yet he lay in an agony of nervous perturbation 
for three or four hours each time before the de- 
livery of the Z7eroes and Hern Worship. Then 
she told us how his MS. of one of the volumes 
of the French Revolution was burnt by the 
ignorance of a servant who kindled the fire 
with it, and how her great husband swallowed 
the bitter dose without a murmur and rewrote 
it. During all his severe studies he found time, 
she said, to found the noble London Library— 
a most scholarly collection of rare books, in 
which one could go through a regular and con- 
secutive course of study on nearly any sub- 
ject—a workingman’s library, which Carlyle was 
very fond of visiting, and where he met many 
notable people, and was met by many others 
much against his will, who were attracted thither 
by his notoriety. All sorts of people came to 
see him at Chelsea, she said, the most dissimilar 
in thought, sentiment, politics, and religion; 
and, strange to say, all claimed him as their 
master and teacher. So greatly was he an- 
noyed by these cohabitive cormorants, that he 


‘was compelled to forbid himself to all comers 


from 9 to 3 o’clock each day. He wrote in his 
library, where we also have been—a large room, 
all the four walls covered with shelves full of 
books, a large table in the middle of the room, 
one or two paintings and prints, and a ladder 
to reach the highest shelves, where the lordly 
company of the great human souls were mar- 
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shaled in state. We were a boy when we 
entered that room for the first time, about 
twenty-three years of age, and no pilgrim ever 
approached the shrine of his idolatry with more 
sincere devotion than we then approached the 
mighty Scotch thinker. A feeling of indescrib- 
able awe came over us, as we can well remem- 
ber—such as will never more take possession 
of our mind. 

It was a grand experience with its almost 
religious bloom, and we shall never forget it. 
On the occasion of that walk in the Rawden 
garden we told Mrs, Carlyle all about it, and 
how profoundly we were affected by that first 
visit, and first sight of her liege lord, the Be- 
hemoth of modern English literature! Shame on 
her profanity! the wicked little woman laughed 
proudly, although we could see and feel that 
she understood the latitude and longitude of 
the whole emotional position which we de- 
scribed. That first shake of the hand—the 
royal hand of the most royal writer—will that 
ever be forgotten, think you? or the frank and 
friendly greeting which we all so unworthily 
received? “While memory holds a seat in this 
distracted brain”—never! It seemed that he 
ought to have been something more than a 
man—a demigod, or some other more or less 
divine nature—to the young enthusiast that 
brought so much homage to him in his heart. 
That feeling, however, soon gave way to a more 
sober retinue of feelings. He was a man, after 
all, and as we entered was just sealing up the 
last of a great batch of letters. Then we sat 
down and talked. He asked what had brought 
us to the big city? What studies we were 
pursuing, what prospects brightened on our 
horizon—questions soon answered, for we had 
been invited by a well-known philanthropist, 
John Minter Morgan, author of the “Fable of 
the Bees,” “Hampden of the 19th Century,” and 
other books, to read private lectures at his 
magnificent town house on Strafford - street, 
which he bought furnished of Lord Dalhousie 
before he left for India. And here again, to 
this lecture business there is a long tail, which 
must not be here and now unfolded. Poor old 
Morgan—good man that he was—invited Car- 
lyle, Douglas Jerrold, and the Howitts, and 
Silk Buckingham, M. P., and a host of other 
literats to hear the word of the stranger youth, 
and partake of a champagne breakfast with 
him at 12 o’clock, midday; and a splendid gath- 
ering there was of the notables, enough to turn 
an older head than that which then sat en- 
sconced upon these shoulders. Carlyle could 
not come, however, and for the rest, brilliant 
people as they were, they did not satisfy us. 





We should like to sketch some of these pecple 
if space would permit, because they were all 
more or less known in the world of letters. 
Miss Howitt, who has since become an au- 
thoress and an artist, was then a beautiful, fair 
girl in her teens, or just out of them. Her 
nature was not very emotional, but plastic and 
cold, and Hellenic, like that of both her parents. 
The whole family, however, were always very 
kind to us, and it was natural, therefore, that 
we should regard them with a loving eye and 
heart. Margaret Gillies, we also remember, was 
present on this occasion, and impressed us most 
favorably, although in person she was not at 
all attractive. We saw her once again after 
that when she accompanied William Howitt into 
the country to make sketches of the “Homes 
and Haunts of the British Poets,” and portraits 
of the poets for the “People’s Journal.” The 
occasion was the Yorkshire tour, and the poet 
they were then about to visit was our dear old 
friend Ebenezer Elliott, the “ Corn-Law Rhymer,” 
whose biographer, alas! at his request we had 
the honor subsequently to be. Elliott made 
great fun of this portrait, which, indeed, was 
very theatrical in treatment, and not at all a 
good likeness. Nor did he approve of Howitt’s 
memoir of him. 

We must return to Morgan’s fine library, 
however, where we left all the good people who 
had so kindly assembled to do us honor. Silk 
Buckingham is known to all Americans as a 
traveler, a writer on America, and a temper- 
ance advocate. He was a clever man enough, 
and had doubtless been deeply wronged during 
his sojourn in India, but he made the most of 
his sufferings and losses, and put all the benev- 
olently inclined in England and elsewhere under 
contribution by getting them to subscribe to his 
unconscionable progeny of books. Nor will our 
people ever forget the sublime bathos where- 
with, once upon a time, at a temperance meet- 
ing in America, this silky gentleman brought 
forward his little son and solemnly dedicated him 
to the temperance cause. It always seemed to 
us like a burlesque of Hannibal’s dedication at 
twelve years of his age to an eternal hatred of 
Rome. But we must stop, for there is no end 
to these anecdotal sequences. Mrs. Grimstone, 
Spencer T. Hall, George Thompson, John Chap- 
man, the publisher; Spense, the naturalist, lately 
dead; Philip James Bailey, (Festus;) author of 
Friends in Council, and several professors of the 
University, were also present. All this, how- 
ever, is a mere parenthesis; nor do we forget 
that we went out to walk with Mrs. Carlyle in 
that Rawden garden awhile ago, leaving Carlyle 
himself asleep on the sofa in the parlor. Among 
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other things we remember she told us that 
Carlyle was much attached to Forster, who 
incessantly reminded him of Sterling. It seems 
Forster possessed both the physical and mental 
peculiarities of Carlyle’s young dead hero whose 
memory he has immortalized. Perhaps he— 
Sterling—was not so tall and ungainly as Fors- 
ter, for the latter stands six feet three or four 
inches, we are pretty sure; and, perhaps, after 
all, it was Forster’s mental characteristics which 
resembled those of Sterling and attracted Car- 
lyle, not those which were merely physical. 
While we were yet talking Carlyle opened 
one of the parlor windows which looked upon 
the lawn, and stepping out upon the green and 
velvet grass, crossed over to the path where 
we were walking. He had quite recovered from 
his fatigue, and looked fresh and vigorous. He 
wore a straw hat with a very broad brim, and 
looked vastly like a Southern planter, as we 
told him. His dress was scrupulously neat, 
and his long surtout was of green cloth. In 
one hand he carried a long clay pipe, which he 
smoked vociferously, and the other hand rested 
lovingly upon his wife’s shoulder as we walked 
up and down the garden among the shrubs, 
flowers, and statues. It was a beautiful and 
touching picture, hightened by the contrast of 
Carlyle’s still rosy-streaked face, and shaggy 
hair and eyebrows, compared with the pale, 
marble features of his wife, and the midnight 
glory of her black hair. His gaunt, tall figure, 
and her small, elegant, fairy form, set in the 
beautiful surroundings of the garden, made a 
memorable picture. Many were the questions 
which Carlyle asked about the “People’s Col- 
lege,” of which we at that time, and for years 
aflerward, were the principal. It was the only 
workingman’s school in a population of one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, and was ac- 


knowledged to be the most efficient series of | 





schools—of that description—in the United | 


Kingdom. He was deeply interested in its suc- | 


cess, because it was a genuine school, with a 
curriculum of instruction which would not have 
done discredit to a far more pretentious estab- 
lishment. Ten thousand men and boys had we 
examined in seven years, and passed through 
the classes. It was their only education, that 
which they received here, and hundreds of them 
were raised to good appointments when they 
left the place. That was the true method of 
reform, he said, and there was none other. 
Each man must cut down the rank weeds and 
noxious growths within his own nature, and 


burn them up, thus preparing the way for a | 
more genial culture of whatsoever was good | 


and noble within him. 


Politics and the ‘Char- | 


” 


ter,” and such like were the foolish fires which 
misled the workingmen to their ruin. It was 
beginning at the wrong end. Education must 
begin within, and a man’s character must grow 
out of his culture, and could never be stuck on 
to him by any outside agency. Poor fellows 
that talk about the Charter, he said, and the 
“Five Points,’ and how all things were wrong 
around them—injustice ruling in the land and 
not justice, all that was very sad. If they 
could only see aright they would find out that 
they were all wrong, and that the “ institutions 
of society” merely reflected their ignorance and 
savage barbarism. If they would only join your 
People’s College, and receiving light let it illu- 
minate their ways and lives, that would be a 
grand thing done for them and for England. 
He spoke with supreme contempt for the Char- 
tist leaders and political demagogues gener- 
ally—‘‘one-eyed monarchs of the blind, Pole- 
phemi of the mob,” as Robert Hall called them. 
If these men, said Carlyle, were only honest, 
they would come down from their stumps and 


| say this, “I am just a cheat and an impostor— 


just a quack, knowing nothing, and can there- 
fore teach nothing to these poor people. I will 
go home and hide my face from them henceforth 
and forever, and take to some noble occupation 
of shoeblacking, or the like o’ that, rather than 
ever again make my mouth an oracle of lies 
and frauds wherewith to cheat my fellow-men.” 

We could go on to an indefinite length tell- 
ing these old recollections, but already we fear 
that we have said too much. Just before dinner 
a young and earnest Scotchman—editor of the 
“Bradford Observer”—dropped in, and there 
was soon a great storm in the house. Carlyle 
had grown nervous, and bilious, and captious, 
and impatient of opposition, and the young 
editor, though reverentially deferent to Carlyle, 
would by no means give up his right to say, 
and maintain his say. The subject was French 
Literature and George Sand. ‘George Sand,” 
said Carlyle, “is just a » a brilliant will-o’- 
th’-wisp, without morals and conscience, her own 
evil self, her own guide with no rudder, and no 
Her books are 





pole-star in the immensities, 
apples of Sodom, gold outside, and within all 
rottenness and corruption.” This unjust judg- 
ment brought out Mrs. Carlyle also to the 
rescue. She told him it was unjust and un- 
truthful to speak so of an author, not one of 
whose books he had ever read. He confessed 
he had not read them, or any of them, through, 
but added that the best thing one could do 
with them would be to make a bonfire of them 
all in the public market-place. 

Forster now came in, and presently dinner 
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was announced; and the generous wine made 
the sick giant more affable, and he confessed 
afterward that he had done George Sand injus- 
tice. This little episode pained us all very 
much. Carlyle was willful and acrid, and out 
of health, and took no pains to measure his 
words on this occasion. It was a habit which 
grew upon him with his years, although there 
surely does not beat a more loyal heart to the 
mighty melodies of truth and nature than his, 
take it for all in all. But one must know him 
to judge him fairly—nor must he be judged by 
a common standard. Often he exaggerates, and 
swells his sentences into a hate that seems im- 
measurable, when at the bottom it is all love. 

After dinner—that is to say, after 7 o'clock, 
P. M.—we all walked out into the fields, Carlyle 
still smoking his clay pipe and cut cavendish. 
We spoke of visiting Sherwood Forest; and as 
we knew every glade and notable place in it, 
he appealed to us for information about it, and 
for description of the scenery. We told him a 
story about a carnally-minded man and a young 
Puseyite curate who lived at the village of 
Edwinstowe, in the heart of the Forest. It is 
too long to repeat here—but Carlyle laughed 
over it outrageously—laying hold of a gate 
post to steady him. The woods took up the 
echoes of that immense music, and presently 
Forster and Mrs. C. came up and inquired what 
was the matter. By this time the Thor thun- 
ders had subsided within him, and with a face 
all aglow with excitement, he replied, in his 
calmest manner, although the suppressed laugh- 
ter trembled in every word, “It is nothing, it 
is only a story that Searle has been telling me 
about a Sherwood theologist!” We shall never 
forget the droll, quiet manner in which these 
words were uttered, although we dare say they 
have passed out of the memory of all the others 
who heard them. On our return Carlyle read 
aloud, in wondrously monotonous music, all 
of the “Fyttes” of the “Lytel Geste of Robin 
Hood;” after which we accompanied him into 
the garden, where, in an arbor clothed with 
honeysuckles and roses, he smoked his “night- 
cap” pipes in the moonlight. The hour we 
thus spent together was the most sacred hour 
of this present writer’s life. We seemed to get 
nearer to him than we had ever done before. 
He was calmer and happier, too, in his moods, 
and spoke of life, and death, and immortality, 
and of the great mystery which enveloped and 
pervaded the universe. As we rose to return to 
the house, we pointed out to him the surpass- 
ing brilliance and beauty of the midnight stars. 


“Stars silent above us, 





Graves under us silent, 


he said, quoting from Goethe. “By the way,” 
said we, “do you remember that story they tell 
about you and Leigh Hunt in this matter of 
great beauty of the stars? how Hunt, who 
was ever hopeful and trustful, burst out in their 
presence, ‘See, Carlyle, isn’t that glorious, ia- 
spiring, and joyful?’ and how you answered, 
‘Eh mon! It’s a sad seight!’ Do you re- 
member that?” we asked. “Not a bit of it,” 
he replied. “I have heard that horny Horne, 
the man who wrote something about the ‘Ex- 
position of the False Medium,’ has put it into 
a book of his which he comically calls ‘The 
Spirit of the Age,’ but I mind nothing of it, 
and don’t believe I ever uttered the words.” 

Carlyle must now be seventy years of age. 
He is very fond of speaking broad Scotch, and 
his conversation is more picturesque even than 
his books. He is fearfully vehement at times, 
and smashes great themes as with a Thor ham- 
mer. He has been and is a hard worker, and, 
blessed be his name, his books are all in the 
interest of God and man. 


ee 


PEACE. 





BY LYDIA M. RENO. 





I’m listening to the katydids, 
Beneath the maple spray, 

And there is nestling in my heart 
A blessed peace to-day— 

A peace so calm, so sweet, so good, 
That words are poor to say. 


A bright September afternoon, 
A distant song-bird’s trill, 

A misty curtain, floating soft, 
Like dreams above the hill, 

And borne from far there steals to me 
The murmur of a mill. 


And wandering clouds—white, quiet clouds, 
Hang in the blue above, 

And waving shadows to and fro 
Across the meadows move. 

O’er heaven and earth there seems to float 
An atmosphere of love. 


But better far than all, my soul 
Drinks in such heavenly balm— 

O, angels passing in and out 
The temple of the Lamb, 

Sure you ’ve forgot to close the gates, 
Else whence this blessed calm? 


O, Father! when December’s snows 
Upon these meadows lay, 

When katydids and singing birds 
Are gone, all gone away, 

Let not my heart forget the peace 
Of this September day. 
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WAS out to tea the other evening at a 

friend’s house. We were reading aloud a 
very interesting book which had just been pub- 
lished. Georgie, a fine little lad of nine years, 
was lying en the carpet by the open glass door, 
building up a house with some bricks which 
had been given him a day or two before. While 
we were reading, the time-piece on the side-table 
gave warning for the hour. 

“Georgie, that is seven o’clock; pack up your 
bricks now, and get to work at your lessons, 
ready for school.” 

“Ma, mayn’t I stop and just finish this 
house? I’ve only got a bit of the roof and 
some chimneys to put on, and it won’t take me 
a minute.” 

“No, Georgie, you always get to your lessons 
at seven, and I can’t have you fall into idle, 
shuffling ways. Pack them up directly now, 
and get out your books.” 

Still Georgie lingered. He had been all the 
evening, since tea-time, building up his house. 
It only wanted a few touches now, and it was 
hard to leave it unfinished. He stood before 
it, looking wistfully at his mamma, and then 
at the two or three bricks which remained to 
be put on. 

But Mrs. Main is a woman of great de- 
termination. She brings up her children to 
implicit obedience, and her commands must be 
obeyed, whatever else is left undone. Seeing 
Georgie’s undecided look, she rose promptly 
from her chair, with one brisk motion of her 
hand shattered down his imposing edifice, and 
commenced packing away the bricks in a box. 

“Now, Georgie, get your books, like a good 
boy, and sit down to your lessons.” 

The big tears fell splashing on his pinafore 
one by one, but there was no rebellion in the 
boy’s face. Slowly he turned away from his 
dismantled structure, sought up his lesson books, 
and, with a grieved look, sat down at the table 
to prepare for school next morning. 

“J do admire your authority so, Mrs. Main,” 
said Miss Day, an elderly maiden lady who was 
staying in the house on a visit. “You really 
have such command over your children. There 
isn’t one mother in a hundred could have done 
that as you did.” 

“O, Miss Day, my children know it’s no 
hesitating when I tell them to do a thing. I 
always expect to be obeyed, and they always 
submit without any words. I never allow alter- 
cation in my family;” and Mrs. Main went on 
reading our new book. I made no remark, for 
I never think it wise to interfere personally 





with a mother’s sacred right of authority over 
her own children, 

Half an hour passed quickly away, and Mr. 
Main came in out of his study. 

“My dear,” he said, “have you remembered 
to write me out that list of cases to take to the 
meeting to-night?” 

“No, love, I quite intended to do it at once 
after tea, when you told me of it; but this 
book is so very interesting that I could not lay 
it down.” 

“Could you write out the list now, dear? you 
know I ought to take it to-night.” 

“Well, Edward, I scarcely think it’s of such 
great importance; another week will do just as 
well; we are in the midst of such an amusing 
chapter just now, that I really don’t think I 
could give my mind to any thing else. I’ll 
see that you get it next week.” 

“Well, dear, only don’t forget;” and Mr. 
Main went out again. 

All this time little Georgie had been looking 
up at his mamma—a world of questioning in 
his mild, gray eyes, still dim with the tears he 
had just shed; but he said nothing, and our 
reading was resumed. 

A day or two after I was at the house again. 
It was a splendid Summer evening, and Georgie, 
with half a dozen of his young companions, was 
having a game of cricket in the garden. He 
was in the midst of “running for notches,” 
when the ruthless stroke of the time-piece was 
heard. Mrs. Main went to open the glass door— 

“Georgie, there ’s eight o’clock striking. Come 
away now, like a good boy, and go to bed.” 

“Just wait a little, ma, till we ’ve finished 
our side, and find out who’s won.” 

“Georgie, the clock has struck, and I insist 
on your coming in at once. Kiss me now and 
go to bed.” 

There was no pleading in the boy’s face this 
time—no mute eloquence of tears; but his eyes 
sparkled with suppressed anger, and the firmly- 
set, close-shut lips showed that his mother’s 
forced strictness was sowing in her child’s heart 
the seeds of determinate rebellion. He left his 
companions in the garden, hung up his cap, and 
without word or look to his mother, went up 
stairs. She did not ask him again for the good- 
night kiss; but Mrs. Main is a rigid disciplina- 
rian, and so long as she gains obedience, does 
not trouble herself about the love which should 
go with it. 

This little incident sank deep into my thoughts. 
If I had a child to train I would not deal with 
him after this fashion; and I would like to say 
a few words to mothers on the subject 

Implicit obedience is doubtless a requisite of 
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home training, but only, in things that are rea- 
sonable. Children have a keen sense of justice, 
and know as well as grown-up people when 
you are requiring from them more than you 
would be willing to render to your own supe- 
riors. You tell your child to give up his play 
at a moment’s notice, and settle down to a dry 
lesson. The little fellow leaves his hoe and 
rake, his box of tools, his steam-engine, kite, 
or what not, with a brave effort, which, in 
children of larger growth, would be called abso- 
lutely heroic, and works away at the hard sum 
or harder page of grammar. By and by your 
husband comes in and asks you to attend to 
something for him. 

“Wait a moment, will you, my dear? I’m in 
the midst of a very interesting story just now, 
and I really can’t leave off to do it for you. 
Will you come again in half an hour?” 

The child looks at you. His faith in his 
mother is shaken. After that you will never 
again be to him what you were before. He 
may obey you just the same, because your rela- 
tion to him entitles you to exact that; but 
henceforth his obedience will be mingled with 
a certain skepticism. You have put in his 
heart a doubt as to the reliability of human 
nature. : 

Children want to have justice done to them, 
and they are sharp enough in finding out when 
they get it. You may preach to your boys and 
girls from morning to night about “duty first 
and pleasure afterward,” but the sermon will 
go for nothing if your own life is not a prac- 
tical illustration of it. You may read them the 
prettiest books and tell them the prettiest 
stories about the joys of benevolence and the 
evils of selfishness, and the little eyes will 
brighten, and the little faces glow, and they 
will say, “Read that again, ma, please—tell me 
the story over;” but the little hearts will be 
untouched still, and the little fingers held tight 
as ever over the half-penny which you want 
them to drop into the missionary box unless 
they see “ma” practice the same lesson, and 
live like what she reads, 


—>_—___—_——_— 


THE ties of family and of country were never 
intended to cireumscribe the soul. Man is con- 
nected at birth with a few beings, that the 
spirit of humanity may be called forth by their 
tenderness; and, whenever domestic or national 
attachments become exclusive, engrossing, clan- 
nish, so as to shut out the general claims of 
the human race, the highest end of Providence 
is frustrated, and home, instead of being the 
nursery, becomes the grave of the heart. 





THE WIDOW OF COLOGNE. 
A PICTURE OF MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT. 


BY MRS. BARAH A. MYERS. 


PART III. 
—_— the many historical objects of curi- 


osity in Cologne usually shown to the 
sight-seeing tourist, is a quaint old mansion, 
situated in a quiet street, called the Sterner- 
gasse, and well known to the town as the 
Jabach house. The interior of the house is 
seldom shown to strangers, for it contains no 
relics of the celebrated persons who once inhab- 
ited it, but there is naturally a pleasure in 
contemplating even four bare walls, when it is 
known that genius once resided within them, 
or fallen royalty underwent therein the bitter 
trials of poverty and deprivation. The entrance 
to this house is through a folding door large 
enough to admit a carriage. Over this door is 
the bust of a man carved in oak, which, from 
its peculiar style, is known as the likeness of 
Rubens, On each side of the doorway is an 
inscription in German, engraved on a stone 
tablet let into the wall. The one on the left 
records that, “On the 20th June, 1577, Peter 
Paul Rubens was born in this house, and bap- 
tized at the Church of St. Peter’s.” On the 
right hand we read, “To this house fled Marie 
di Medicis, widow of Henry IV, and mother 
of Louis XIII, of France, and here, persecuted 
by fate, she died on the 3d of July, 1642, aged 
sixty-eight years, in the very room where lu- 
bens was born.” 

Some have doubted this being the same house, 
but the official documents of Cologne have given 
the name of the street, and tradition, often the 
surest guide in such matters, has fixed upon the 
old house in question as the scene of the re- 
corded events; and as the eontrary has not been 
proved, we must take it for granted that this 
quaint old domicile is the historical monument 
of the legend we are about to relate. Strange, 
indeed, is the contrast that the lives of these 
two personages form! The one went forth into 
the world from this lowly home to gain wealth, 
honor, and a renown more lasting and brilliant 
than all the regal pomp and pride of the days 
of prosperity could gain for her, with whose 
name he is here associated; the other, an un- 
willing exile from the land of her birth and her 
adoption, separated from her friends, quitting 
regal power and the splendors of a court, to 
die in the same house, surrounded by strangers 
amid the deprivations of an almost abject pov- 
erty. Why she chose this old house in an 
obscure street as a place of refuge can not be 
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conjectured, Rubens having died two years be- 
fore she arrived in Cologne. It is, however, 
believed that it was in consequence of his rec- 
ommendation that she took up her abode in 
the same house which had once afforded his 
own family a safe refuge. Here she found 
peace. The passions which had led herself and 
others into misfortune had been subdued by 
time and adversity; and here, except for occa- 
sional intercourse with the nuns of a neighbor- 
ing convent whom she visited with the per- 
mission of the Pope, she lived in the most 
retired seclusion, occupied, it might be supposed, 
only with the remembrance of her past glory, 
and with the contemplation of a future life. 
But, alas! these preparations were clouded and 
defiled with an unscriptural superstition. She 
still continued to consult the stars till the very 
last of her life, although she had in the early 
days of her prosperity professed to disbelieve 
the science of astrology. 

It was in the year 1639 that the inhabitants 
of the Sterngasse were aroused from their usual 
state of dreamy quiet by the inquiries of a 
haughty-looking friar respecting the hiring of 
a dwelling for a person who, he said, would be 
satisfied with little, provided she could have 
the most perfect quiet. This priest was not 
altogether a stranger to the dwellers in that 
quiet locality; they knew him as Father Fran- 
cis,* the spiritual director of the nuns belonging 
to the neighboring convent, and as having occa- 
sionally officiated on holiday occasions in the 
chapels where they worshiped. 

The Jabach house had not, at that time, 
acquired the celebrity it enjoys at present; no 
oak-carved bust or inscription designated it as 
a historical monument; the only difference be- 
tween it and the other low-roofed dwellings in 
that humble neighborhood was the wide door 
and the antiquated style of its architecture. 
On inquiring for the house in which Rubens 
was born, and who were its present occupants, 
he was directed to it, and found that it belonged 
to a widow who lived entirely alone, for she 
had lost all her family but one son, whom she 
had not seen for years. It was also added that 
if quiet was desired, there could be no quieter 
place found, for Dame Bridget was no gossip nor 
busy-body, but taciturn even to a proverb, and 
ever keeping closely at home. Father Francis 
having at once made known his errand to Dame 
Bridget, which was to receive a lodger into her 
house, met with no difficulty; the widow gladly 





* Fabius Chiasius, afterward cardinal, who ascended 
the Papal chair under the name of Alex. VII, but was 


then resident nuncio at Cologne. 
Vou. XXVI.—42 





accepted the offer. The house was a small two- 
storied dwelling, with only two windows in 
front; and nothing could be plainer than the 
furniture. “Two worm-eaten, four-post bed- 
steads, a large deal press, two tables of the com- 
monest kind, three or four wooden chairs, and 
a few kitchen utensils of a very ancient fashion 
formed the whole of the domestic inventory.” 
its chief recommendation was the extreme clean- 
liness of the entire premises; and when Dame 
Bridget expressed her willing readiness to act 
as servant to her lodger, her priest declared 
himself satisfied. 

On the 28th February, 1639, in the deep 
twilight of an evening, not long after the bar- 
gain was concluded, the friar once more made 
his appearance accompanied by a lady dressed 
in deep mourning, whom he introduced to Dame 
Bridget as her lodger; and after begging the 
old woman to spare no pains to promote the 
comfort of the new-comer, he took a speedy 
leave. The neighborhood, although inhabited 
by poor people, was nevertheless a respectable 
one; remote from the busy portion of the city, 
vice never congregated there; and the narrow 
and obscure street lying so far apart was un- 
known beyond its own immediate vicinity. The 
quiet, therefore, which formed so important a part 
of the requisition demanded by the stranger, 
was as perfect as could be desired; nothing 
ever disturbed the perfect calm in which her 
days passed by. 

Great is the transforming power of adversity! 
No one could have recognized the haughty 
daughter of the Medici in the subdued and 
gentle tenant of the old house in the Stern- 
gasse. “ Marie Marianne”—for by that name 
the priest had introduced her to Bridget—soon 
won the love of her humble attendant: silent 
and sad, but neither exacting nor repulsive, 
she drew largely upon the sympathies of the old 
widow, who every day became more and more 
attached, and rendered the service required of 
her not only faithfully but affectionately. 

Notwithstanding the traces which the pas- 
sage of sixty-eight years—years of turmoil and 
trouble—had left on the face of the stranger, 
she still preserved the traces of former beauty. 
There was a grace in her appearance and a dig- 
nity in her manner which prepossessed strangers 
in her favor whenever they happened to meet, 
but this was rarely. Living ‘in the utmost 
seclusion, receiving no visits from any one ex- 
cept her confessor, avoiding all intercourse with 
the neighbors, she never went out except to 
purchase materials for her embroidery or to 
visit the convent. Her income consisted of a 
small pension which she received every six 
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months. From the plain style of her deep- 
mourning dress, and the strict retirement in 
which she lived, she was known in the street 
where she dwelt as the “Old Nun,” a term by 
no means indicative of disrespect, for she was 
regarded with a kind of solemn awe, such as 
is accorded to a being of superior order. 

Marie usually lived in the room on the ground 
floor, where she spent her time in needle-work; 
and her old servant, Bridget, occupied the upper 
one, which served as a kitchen, and employed 
herself in spinning. 

Thus lived, according to tradition, these two 
old women, the queen and the plebeian, but in 
circumstances now on an equality, in a state of 
complete isolation. Bridget had often been 
questioned by curious neighbors as to what 
had been the antecedents of her mysterious 
lodger, but the old servant, entirely exempt 
from the inquisitive propensity said to belong 
to all the daughters of Eve, knew nothing to 
tell, and if she had, was too little of a talker 
to waste time in speaking of it. Usually they 
lived entirely apart, but in Winter, in order to 
avoid the expense of keeping two fires, Marie 
used to call Bridget down stairs, and cause her 
to place her wheel in the chimney corner while 
she herself occupied an old arm chair on the 
opposite side. They would sit thus, evening 
after evening, without exchanging a single word. 

The Winter of 1642 was unusually severe, 
and brought great suffering to the poor. Fuel 
was uncommonly scarce and high, and the two 
widows, in a state of utter destitution, were 
under the necessity of burning tables, boxes, 
and chairs, and the vexations and privations 
always attendant on such poverty as was theirs, 
began to tell painfully on the health of both. 

No wore of complaint, or in relation to the 
place she had once occupied, had ever fallen 
from the lips of the exiled queen during the 
three years of her residence with Bridget. It 
was, indeed, a silent household; no words save 
those relating to the ordinary family business 
ever were spoken. And yet, silent and uncom- 
municative as she was, she won, as we have 
before stated, the respect and affection not only 
of her old servant, but also the esteem of those 
who knew her only as “the Old Nun.” 

The only time when she at all adverted to 
her former condition was one evening, a few 
months before her death; as they sat beside 
their scanty fire, she inquired of Bridget re- 
specting her long-absent son. Then forgetting 
the distance she had hitherto maintained she 
spoke of having ungrateful children, gveat 
wrongs, and vindictive enemies, and contrasted 
the quiet happiness of the poor with the bur- 





densome splendor of the rich, bat of thrones 
and royalty she said nothing. Bridget listened 
in silence as she spoke, and when the recital 
was ended, she replied “that she had always 
been contented with her lot, for it was better 
to live in quiet poverty than to suffer as she 
had often heard that grand people do.” Not- 
withstanding that the conversation was so enig- 
matical that her simple auditor scarcely com- 
prehended its meaning, it awoke new thoughts 
and made a considerable impression on the old 
woman; and as she comtinued to turn her wheel 
in perfect silence, she revolved in her mind 
many singular circumstances connected with the 
“Old Nun.” 

She had often seen her mistress watching the 
stars at midnight, and many times surprised her 
reading parchments written in strange charac- 
ters and covered with seals of red and black wax; 
and which, on being interrupted, she hurriedly 
replaced in an iron box. This had not struck 
her at the time as being any thing remarkable, 
but now she began to wonder what it meant, 
as well as to doubt whether it was not some- 
thing wrong. The communication which the 
lady had made to Bridget greatly troubled the 
simple mind of the good old woman; she feared 
she knew not what; and yet, although anxious 
to know more, she dared not revert to the 
subject, and her usually silent lodger never led 
to it again. 

The calm quiet in which the fallen queen had 
lived for the last three years was once more to 
be interrupted by news of some political plot- 
tings in France—tidings well calculated to re- 
kindle into flames the ashes of the old ambition 
which, although seemingly extinguished, yet lay 
smoldering in her heart. One evening as the 
two women sat silently at work together, a 
knock was heard at the door. This was some- 
thing unusual, and, as the hour was late, they 
hesitated whether or not they should admit the 
intruder. The demand for entrance was re- 
peated in a more peremptory manner, and it 
was decided to answer. Bridget took up their 
solitary lamp in her hand and went to the 
door, but almost instantly returned, ushering 
in her mistress’ confessor. “The important 
tidings I have to communicate,” said the priest 
as he entered, “must be my excuse for this 
late visit. A great political movement is now 
going on in France, which, if successful, will 
restore you to your rightful position,” 

“T—I knew it,” cried Marie joyfully, “I 
knew it. The stars have not deceived me.” 

“Madame,” said the priest gravely, “do you 
really attach any credit to astrology, which is a 
lying delusion—a temptation of Satan which 
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you ought to resist. Have you not had enough 
of real misfortune without subjecting yourself 
to hopes and fears which only serve to make 
you unhappy?” 

“There was a time, father,” replied Marie, 
“when I did not believe in the influence of the 
stars. I have since seen the accomplishment 
of wonderful predictions, and drowning persons, 
you know, catch at straws. Besides, it is a 
belief which I share in common with many 
great minds, .Who can doubt the influence 
which the celestial bodies have on things ter- 
restrial?” 

“ All vanity and error, daughter,” replied the 
priest. “How can an enlightened mind like 
yours persuade itself that events happen by 
aught save the will of God?” 

“Father, I will not at this time discuss the 
matter with you,” replied the queen. ‘ But tell 
me quickly, what is the news from France?” 

The priest then proceeded to tell her of a 
conspiracy in France, the object of which was 
to effect the downfall of Richelieu. The highest 
of the nobility, among whom were Monsieur, 
the king’s brother, D’Effiat, grand equerry of 
France, and the favorite of Louis, and the Duke 
de Bouillon, had joined in the plot. A treaty, 
too, was on the point of being secretly con- 
cluded with the king of Spain, the object of 
which was peace on condition of the obnoxious 
minister’s removal. 

A gleam of fire which shot from the faded 
eyes of “the Old Nun” showed that much of the 
latent spirit yet remained—a spirit which age, 
poverty, and the pressure of misfortune, steady 
and severe, had been unable fully to crush. 
The withered features, by the restoring influ- 
ence of newly-enkindled hope, were partially 
transformed into youthful beauty, and her 
bowed form dilated into majestic proportions 
as she folded her hands and exclaimed, ‘I am 
thankful; may my great enemy fall!” 

The priest bade her not be too sanguine, but 
continue to act with prudence and caution; and 
bidding her to come occasionally to the church 
where he ministered, he would find opportunity 
to inform her of the progress of a business so 
likely to influence her future destiny. 

But Marie, yielding to the promptings of her 
impatient spirit, regardless of cold, or storm, 
or her own increasing infirmities, went every 
day to the church, where she saw the friar, but 
the desired signal indicative of success was not 
given. The unaccustomed daily exercise of 
walking to and from the church, together with 
the sickness of hope deferred, began to tell 
unfavorably on her health. She became sub- 
ject to attacks of intermitting fever, and her 





large bright eyes seemed every day to grow 
more lustrous. Symptoms of dropsy became 
apparent, still the strong spirit did not yet 
succumb, but bore up bravely under the terri- 
bie pressure of bodily and mental sickness. 
Still she persisted, in spite of all advice and 
warning, in her daily visit to the church, till 
one morning, as she passed along the aisle in 
front of the altar where the priest was offici- 
ating, she observed him regarding her with an 
expression of sadness, which foreboded the worst, 
and caused her stout heart to tremble. “All is 
lost,” he whispered as they left the church. 

With a most powerful effort of self-command 
Marie subdued all signs of the terrible emotion 
caused by these tidings, and returned to her 
cheerless dwelling. In the evening the confessor 
came. He told her that the plot had been dis- 
closed by a secret agent of the cardinal’s who 
had wormed himself into the confidence of the 
conspirators; that the crafty minister had re- 
ceived a copy of the treaty made with the king 
of Spain the moment it was signed at Madrid; 
that Cinq-Mars had been arrested, and the 
Duke de Bouillon had fled. Richelieu, instead 
of being injured, was more powerful than ever, 
for the king, fearing the power of one possessed 
of so much cunning, was more subject to him 
than before. Marie listened to the recital in 
silence; the cause was forever lost; Richelieu 
had triumphed; there was nothing more to be 
hoped for. 

That night the fallen queen was in a burning 
fever. In her delirium she raved of thrones 
and kings, and cruel children, and disappointed 
hopes, and misused opportunities, in a manner 
heart-rending to hear. Old Bridget, distressed 
and alarmed, wondering what could have hap- 
pened by which her beloved mistress was so 
terribly disturbed, seated herself by her bedside 
and wept over her, and prayed for a lightening 
of the sorrow which she could not understand, 
and was seemingly so overwhelming; and, to 
add to the burden of her trouble, she believed 
it had some connection with the mysterious 
parchments she had seen in her hands, At the 
end of a month she grew better, but recovery 
was not to be expected. Borne down by years, 
poverty, and misfortune, Marie de Medicis felt 
that her end was approaching, and she met it 
in the same stern silence she had maintained 
for years, 

Father Fabius attended her faithfully, and 
tried to prepare her for the solemn change she 
was soon to experience, but all the satisfaction 
he could obtain as to her spiritual state was, 
that she freely accorded her forgiveness to 
Richelieu, and sent kind messages to her chil- 
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dren, The confessor begged her to send a 
bracelet which she wore on her arm to the 
cardinal, who had once been her best friend, as 
a token that she had forgiven him, but to this 
she would not consent. Impatiently turning 
her head away, she exclaimed, “ Von, non, cest 
trop!” 

Finding that recovery was impossible, and 
death rapidly advancing, the good father called 
on the Elector of Cologne, and having made 
known to him her rank and condition, that 
royal personage attended her in her last mo- 
ments, and showed her every sympathy which 
lay in his power, and bestowed the comforts her 
suffering condition demanded. Great was the 
astonishment of her humble neighbors when 
they learned that the Elector had manifested 
such interest in the poor “Old Nun.” Again 
and again they asked of Bridget, “Who could 
she be?” but the old woman shook her head 
and bade them inquire of the confessor, “They 
knew just as much of her mistress as she did 
herself.” Her decline was gradual; and on the 
third day of July, 1642, Marie de Medicis 
breathed her last. 

Thus perished in a squalid chamber, between 
four bare walls—her utter destitution in the 
Winter before having driven her to burn nearly 
all her furniture, ‘on a wretched bed, says our 
historian, which one of her own servants would 
have disdained to oceupy—childless, or worse 
than childless, homeless, hopeless, and _heart- 
wrung, the haughty daughter of the Medici, the 
brilliant regent of France, the patroness of art, 
and the mother of a long line of princes. 

Marie de Medicis was buried in the cathedral 
of Cologne, between the chapel of the three 
kings and the high altar; but on the 9th of 
February following, her body was removed and 
taken to Paris, where it was interred in the 
abbey of St. Denis, by the side of Henry IV. 
Her heart alone remained in its original burial- 
place. A plale of copper covered the tomb, 
but it was torn off when the French occupied 
the city; and, at present, the copper nails with 
which it was fastened alone remain to point 
out the resting-place of a heart that was only 
free from suffering when it ceased to beat. 

The only legacy she had to leave she be- 
queathed to the “convent of the Holy Virgin 
Mary,” in the Schnurgasse, which, as we once 
stated, she sometimes visited. This was a 
wooden image of the Virgin which she had had 
made in Brabant, and to which her erroneous 
devotions had been paid. This image was soon 
endowed by the superstitious with supernatural 
powers, and became so celebrated that pilgrims 
came from far and near to pay their devotions 





to it. It was called the “Image of Mercy;” 
but the lower classes, ever prone to connect the 
spiritual—if we may use such a term in speak- 
ing of a gross superstition with the gross— 
called it “The Black Mother of God,” in the 
Schnurgasse, the wood of which it was made 
having become black from age. 

Louis XIII was at once informed of the 
death of his mother, and his heart was touched 
with compunction for the harsh treatment he 
had accorded to her. He bitterly reproached 
Richelieu for the privations she had been made 
to suffer, but the wily prelate, who saw that 
his power at this period was wavering, knew 
how to manage his weak and fickle master. 
He presented Louis with the Palais Cardinal— 
now Palais Royale—and ordered a magnificent 
requiem to be performed in honor of his moth- 
er’s memory, and declared that it had been 
intended that she should shortly have been 
restored to France and her royal condition. 
Louis, after having written a letter to the hon- 
orable council of Cologne, in which he expressed 
his deep sense of obligation, presented them 
with a curiously-wrought image of the Virgin, 
as a token of his gratitude for their kind recep- 
tion of a mother whom he himself permitted 
to die in a foreign country amid all the horrors 
of penury and neglect. 

The deplorable condition of her last days, and 
the pitiable circumstances attending her death, 
excited great commiseration in France, even 
among those who had at one time been most 
ready to blame her—her errors were forgotten, 
her wrongs and her virtues only remembered. 
Her persecutc”s soon followed her to the grave. 
Richelieu died in the same year, and her son 
Louis XIII, in the year following. Loud were 
the censures pronounced on Louis by all Europe; 
his friends, however, found some excuse for his 
unnatural conduct, by declaring that he had 
been deceived by the misrepresentations of his 
unprincipled minister. 

The king, whose heart was naturally good, 
although his judgment was weak, would not 
have suffered his mother to remain in exile and 
abandonment, but for the insinuations of the 
vindictive and ambitious cardinal, who per- 
suaded him that she favored and conspired with 
the enemies of France. And “the indigence 
and misery in which the favored, beautiful, and 
highly-gifted Marie de Medicis died,” says an 
accomplished historian of that day, “leaves an 
ineffaceable stain on the memory of Louis XIII 
and his crowned sisters, which no reasons, moral 
or political, can excuse.” 

In conclusion of this sad history, we use the 
words of a late American writer, who says, 
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“We have ourselves stood in front of the plain, 
mediocre house in Cologne in which the exiled 
queen died, and recalled to memory the ex- 
pressive epitaph composed upon her fate, of 
which we offer the following translation from 
the original French: 

‘EPITAPH. 


The Louvre saw my splendors like a star, 

My husband's deathless glory shone afar. 

Two kings my daughters wed—my son's proud name 
Shall live in light upon the page of fame. 

Ah, who, 'mid all my grandeur, could foresee 
An exile’s death, a foreign grave for me? 
Cologne, thou guardian city of the Rhine, 

That gav'st a tomb to this poor frame of mine. 
If e’er the passing stranger seeks to know 
The tale of all my greatness, all my woe, 

Tell him a queen lies in this narrow space, 
Whose blood runs warm in many a royal race; 
Yet in her dying hour, bereaved and lone, 

No spot of earth had she to call her own!” 


——>————— 


IN THE GARDEN. 





SumMER is dying, slowly dying; 
She fades with every passing day; 

In the garden aisles she wanders, sighing,” 
And pauses to grieve at the sad decay. 


The flowers that came with the Spring's first swallow, 
When March crept timidly over the hill, 

And slept at noon in the sunny hollow— 
The snowdrop, the crocus, the daffodil, 


The lily white for an angel to carry, 
The violet faint with its spirit-breath, 
The passion-flower, and the fleeting, airy 
Anemone, all have been struck by death. 


Autumn the leaves is staining and strewing, 
And spreading a vail o'er the landscape rare; 

The glory and gladness of Summer are going, 
And a feeling of sadness is in the air. 


The purple hibiscus is shriveled and withered, 
And languidly lolls its furry tongue; 

The burning pomegranates are ripe to be gathered; 
The grilli their last farewell have sung; 


The fading oleander is showing 
Its last rose-clusters over the wall, 

And the tubes of the trumpet-flower are strewing 
The gravel-walks as they loosen and fall; 


The crocketed spire of the hollyhock towers 
For the sighing breeze to rock and swing; 

On its top is the last of its bell-like flowers, 
For the wandering bee its knell to ring. 


In their earthen vases the lemons yellow, 

The sun-drunk grapes grow lucent and thin, 
The pears on the sunny espalier mellow, 

And the fat figs swell in their purple skin; 


The petals have dropped from the spicy carnation; 
But the heartless dahlia, formal and proud, 
* 





Like a worldly lady of lofty station, 
Loveless stares at the humble crowd. 


And the sunflower, too, looks boldly around her; 
While the belladonna, so wickedly fair, 

Shorn of the purple flowers that crowned her, 
Is telling her Borgian beads in despair. 


See! by the fountain that softly bubbles, 
Spilling its rain in the lichened vase, 

Summer pauses'!—her tender troubles 
Shadowing over her pensive face. 


The lizard stops on its brim to listen, 
The butterfly wavers dreamily near, 

And the dragon-flies in their green mail glisten, 
And watch her, as pausing she drops a tear— 


Not as she stood in her August perfection! 
Not as she looked in the freshness of June! 

But gazing around with a tender dejection, 
And a weary face like the morning moon. 


The breeze through the leafy garden quivers, 
Dying away with a sigh and a moan; 
A shade o’er the darkening fountain shivers, 
And Summer, ghost-like, hath vanished and gone. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


O, A wonderful thing is the human heart 
With its thousand varying strings! 
The tempests that wake, 
Oversweeping may break 
The delicate chords; but most sweetly it sings 
As the quivering fibers part. 


How skillfully wrought is the beautiful web 
Which Nature has thrown round the soul! 
How frail, yet how strong 
For the right, or the wrong, 
Our acts, which are stamping the years as they roll, 
And marking the paths that we tread! 


A perilous journey, a turbulent strife, 
To climb to the summit of years, 
Mid labor and care, 
And the worry and wear, 
As we buffet the current of storms and tears 
To enter the haven of life. 


There is much of oppression, and sin, and shame, 
To ruffle the hurrying stream; 
There are wrongs to endure, 
And errors to cure, 
Or ever the sin-stricken spirit may dream 
Of a heaven-recorded name. 


There are chaplets of victory waiting there, 
And beautiful vestments of white! 
When the voyage is o'er, 
As we near the shore, 
They will gather the garments of living light 
For the faithful of earth to wear. 
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HOME TALKS AND ESSAYS. 





BY MES. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





NUMBER IX. 
GIVING BY RULE. 

bape Summer guests had flown from Lake- 

side. The flowers had shut their meek eyes 
dutifully, and the good mother Earth had 
tucked them away for a snug Winter sleep un- 
der a russet coverlet. The birds had convoked 
a council, decided upon the most direct and 
economic route of travel, settled the season’s 
scores by a farewell concert, and were away, 
like court followers, upon the footsteps of the 
retreating Summer. The Spencers, aunt Sue, 
and the charming Arabella, had opened the 
Winter’s campaign amid gas-light splendors. 
Long letters, with an Italian post-mark, came 
to Lakeside—longer, and more frequent than 
ever before received from aunt Grace, and that 
paragon step-son, the young consul. Though 
fully in the young people’s confidence, I have 
no license to disclose the comtents of said let- 
ters, nor inclination so to do, as they have no 
special bearing upon “Giving by Rule.” So, 
as plain people say, “it is neither here nor 
there” just what was in them. One Autumn 
evening the wind’ was soughing through the 
pines, and sobbing and scolding around the 
house, with no intention, however, of any 
thing more than enhancing the indoor comfort, 
after the notion somewhat extravagantiy versi- 
fied by Dr. Holland: 


“The storm 
Makes better music to our huddling hearts 
Than choirs of stars can sing on fairest night.” 


A crackling hickory fire sent its blaze laughing 
and dancing up the chimney in the merriest 
mood imaginable. Not content with warming 
the room, as a phlegmatic coal-fire would have 
been, it must play all sorts of pretty pranks, 
wherever the prosy lamp-light gave it a chance. 

The Morlands, all but the college boy, Harry, 
who was represented by letter, were gathered 
about a table, busy with their quarterly ac- 
count. Quarterly account! What do I mean 
by that? Why, Mr. and Mrs. Morland, with 
the rest of their good teachings, did not neglect 
practical economy. They chose not to have 
their sons to educate themselves in monetary 
matters, at the risk of failing in business a half 
dozen times; and their daughters, so ignorant 
of money and its uses, that they should be for- 
ever exorbitantly imposing upon others, or im- 
posed upon by grasping shop-keepers. They 
must be trained in the matter of beneficence, 





too. The only way to do this was to place 
money at their disposal. This necessitated a 
reckoning now and then; hence “ quarterly- 
account evening.” The plan was entered upon 
while the children were small. It had devel- 
oped itself into a regular system. The family 
had come to be regarded a joint-stock company. 
What each earned went into the common treas- 
ury. Each hed a quarterly stipend for individ- 
ual expenses, except board and its concomitants. 
Each made his or her own purchases, and re- 
sponded to benevolent calls; none giving less 
than a tenth. 

“T had another little talk with Mr. Edwards 
to-night about our mode of giving,” said James, 
as he pushed back from the table. ‘“ He thinks 
this tithing system so cold and formal. It 
leaves no room for generous impulse.” 

“T notice, however,” said Mr. Morland, “that 
the people who give by rule pay far more, ac- 
cording to their means, for the support of good 
causes, than those who measure their benefac- 
tions, not by the merits of the case, but by the 
eloquence of its agent.” 

“Mary,” said Fannie in her abrupt way, “do 
you remember what Ralph said that time we 
were discussing Centenary matters?” 

“What was it?” asked James. 

“Why, he said if we could look into the next 
hundredth year we should see no Centenary 
agents, and, indeed, no agents at all to collect 
funds for religious purposes. He thought if 
Scriptural truth progressed for a hundred years 
to come, as it had for the last century, the 
Church would be ready to pay its debts with- 
out being teased by an agent. When a man 
joined the Church, he would understand that 
he was to give at her call a certain part of his 
income. It took men a long time to learn that 
they must give up dram-drinking if they were 
to be Church members; and longer still, that they 
could n't hold slaves and be fit for the kingdom 
of God. A good many have n’t found out yet 
that they must pray in the family, and attend 
prayer meetings; but they will, as the light 
increases, and they ’ll find out, too, about this 
matter of giving.” 

“Mary,” asked the mother, “have you writ- 
ten on this subject, as aunt Grace suggested? 
Read it to us to-night, please, daughter.” 

While Mary was gone for her manuscript the 
lamp was turned up a trifle, the fire stirred to 
new cheeriness, and the little group settled 
themselves to listen to her essay upon 


GIVING BY RULE. 


The human race consists of a billion or so of 
revolted dependencies in the various stages of 
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“reconstruction.” Since the first rebellion cen- 
turies have stalked by fretted with the nursery 
janglings of the race. They have staggered 
under the burdens of wrong. They have 
gleamed with the promised light bursting forth 
upon Judean hills. The somber-browed ages, 
surnamed the dark, have glowered upon monkish 
cheats, who gathered thick gloom about the 
lamps of God, and left men to grope in noon- 
day for temple-doors, and clutch each other’s 
throats. The youngest, the penult of the sec- 
ond decade of centuries, has moved forth with a 
free, brisk step, its forehead bathed in the lat- 
ter-dauy glory; and yet its light falls upon a 
revolted empire. 

It is a prime law of the reconstruction policy 
that every subject returning to his allegiance 
shall turn his force toward subjugating the rest. 
If all who take the oath would keep its obliga- 
tions, 1 doubt if the next century would look 
upon a single rebel. Too many are avowedly 
loyal—secretly seditious. Sundays and dying- 
days they promise to do better, but week-days 
and well-days they work for money, or place, or 
power. They hire men—as economically as 
possible—to offer eloquent prayers for them, 
echo God’s promises, and shake his thunder- 
bolts over their snug pews, and vote themselves 
quite comfortable Christians. 

Now God might collect arrears of them by 
force of arms, as 1 have sometimes imagined he 
has done by this republic within the last half 
dozen years, letting them pay for cannon and 
iron-clads what they would not pay for churches 
and mission ships. If we will not evangelize 
the masses, we must keep them under by armed 
force. The police called into service to quell 
the late Southern riot was a somewhat expen- 
sive affair. I think this the lesson the nine- 
teenth century finds in its text-book—God’s 
police, civilization and Christianity, missionaries 
and Bibles, are the most economical ia a strictly 
financial point of view. 

Men have been forced to give by the thou- 
sand in self-defense, from whose grip a few dol- 
lars for Christ’s causes came grudgingly. Well 
for us if we had learned at no dearer cost. 

Never were such fields open to Christian con- 
quest as now. Red-handed War has wrenched 
open the rusty gates of sepulchral, old Eastern 
empires. All the world is open to the Bible. 
At home four millions of liberated men are 
reaching eagerly for help to know the Lord. 
If the Christian Church—if Protestant America 
alone, will give money and men as God requires, 
the world must soon be conquered for Christ. 

God is love, Christianity a grand beneficence, 
Christ an “unspeakable gift.” There are not 





physical Gethsemanes and Calvarys for all, yet 
every man “complete in Christ” gives himself 
in spirit for the rescue of the race, just as cer- 
tainly as did Jesus the Master—not, of course, 
as a propitiatory sacrifice, but as a working 
force. When a man has really given all to this 
cause, it is unnecessary to argue the duty of 
giving money to carry on its operations. He 
understands this by his own religious sense. 

Covetousness is a cardinal sin of the Church. 
The Church is rich, but only a pittance of her 
wealth is consecrated to sacred uses. She pays 
her ministers—often men of the finest talent 
and culture—men who give all their years, and 
thought, and strength to her interests, less than 
half that mammonists give their hirelings for 
ten hours’ service of each twenty-four. Her 
educational enterprises usually go begging, and 
a sorry time they have of it. The people need 
the schools. They are rich. They have thou- 
sands to risk in cotton and oil speculations, but 
thev will not pay for the institutions that are 
to educate their children. Money has been 
styled the “sinews of war.” It is no less nec- 
essary to Gospel propagandism. It takes money 
to work power-presses, lay up the walls of 
Biblical schools, and sail mission ships. From 
every department of Christian effort comes the 
cry of need—the call for men and money; but 
not one man in a hundred dreams of paying 
his proportion of these expenses, unless it is 
argued out of him by an “agent.” Now I 
hold this to be the diagnosis of a most invet- 
erate type of covetousness; and the only hy- 
giene is found in systematic beneficence. Chris- 
tians must give by rule. 

God works by law. Laws stand sentry over 
the universe, and hold its operations in exact 
equipoise. God’s beneficence is never by par- 
oxysm; it is strictly by law. I venture the 
assertion that nothing is well done that is not 
done by system. This holds good in mechanics. 
You can not even make a proper hoe-handle 
without bringing the thing into right lines. 
And in monetary matters. For instance, two 
men go into business; one has a large capital— 
a splendid opening; he invests recklessly, real- 
izes large returns on some articles, loses heavily 
on others, spends money freely, and when set- 
tlement-day comes he finds that his fine, easy- 
going machine has been steadily a-leak, and he 
is a poor man. The other starts with a small 
capital, works it carefully and by rule, and 
comes out with a fortune. In physiology, too. 
Suppose a child is fed once an hour, or once in 
twenty hours, just as it can clamor somebody 
into attention, how do you think it would 
thrive? Suppose a man to exercise till he 
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drops from exhaustion, then lie motionless a 
week—to sleep forty-eight hours, and then keep 
awake till nature shuts his eyes by force—to 
fast a week, and surfeit a fortnight, what do 
you imagine would be his physical condition? 
Suppose education to be conducted in this fash- 
ion—a nibble of Greek, a browse of Latin, 
German, as the inclination may be, mathematics 
to the taste, fact or fiction according to prefer- 
ence, what sort of scholars would we have? If 
I were sent outside of the Church for the raw 
material from which a strong Christian was to 
be made, I would take the man who has his 
strength “well in hand,” his energies under 
taut rein. The very etymon of the word 
“religion,” from the Latin religo, to bind anew, 
holds its adherents to system in their efforts. 

As a denomination Method-ists belie their 
name, unless they work by rule. Some people 
seem to imagine that the early history of this 
religious movement is the record of a general 
riot of glorious irregularities. They can nét 
understand that the grand freshet of Gospel 
truth that overflowed the massive, ivy-draped 
walls of the old Anglican Church and leaped 
beyond the iron barriers of John Calvin, obeyed 
law as certainly as do the planets in their orbits. 
And the men who wrought most wondrously 
upon its mighty current were the men who, 
most positively, slept and rose, talked and 
prayed, preached and wrote, lived and gave by 
rule. Witness Wesley. We think the machin- 
ist whose head holds an entire manufactory— 
in whose brain revolves every wheel, beats 
every hammer, and is weighed every ounce of 
power—a wonderful man. In this giant’s 
thought was the complex mechanism of bands, 
classes, conferences, a membership of all castes, 
from Kingswood to the court—a ministry of all 
orders, lay, clerical, and episcopal. Think you 
this man’s hereulean labors could have been 
wrought without the closest system? We have 
a record of his beneficence. When his income 
was thirty pounds a year, he lived on twenty- 
eight and gave two. When it became sixty 
pounds, he lived on twenty-eight and gave 
thirty-two. When it amounted to a hundred 
and twenty pounds, he still kept himself to the 
frugal twenty-eight and gave ninety-two. It is 
estimated that from the proceeds of his publi- 
cations and other sources of income, he gave, 
in all, over one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, The last entry in his finance list reads, 
“For upward of eighty-six years I have kept 
my accounts exactly. I will not attempt it 
any longer, being satisfied with the continual 
conviction that I save all I can, and give all I 
can, that is, all J have.” 





Methodism is rich, not only in precept, but 
example, bearing upon this duty. 1 must give 
one more instance. Dr. Coke had given to 
God’s causes two large fortunes. Near the 
close of his life he arose in the British Confer- 
ence and asked for the establishment of a mis- 
sion in India. They said they had neither men 
nor means. Coke replied, “I have a small es- 
tate of one thousand pounds left yet. I give 
that and myself with it to go to India. Don’t 
refuse, or you'll break my heart.” It was this 
sort of beneficence and sacrifice that made 
Methodism a power in the land. 

We should give by system as a matter of 
personal safety. Very few escape an attack of 
covetousness. Many who are liberal while they 
are poor, discover a thirst for gain as soon as 
they begin to acquire. In cholera times we 
use disinfectants. Systematic giving is God’s 
grand preventive of the miasmatic taint of 
avarice. Others have grown avaricious—ten 
chances to one you will, unless you take pains 
to prevent it. If you note carefully your ben- 
efactions year by year, you will be surprised to 
know how much less you give than you thought 
you did, and how small a per cent. of your in- 
come. If you adopt this plan of giving by rule, 
the system necessary may be a positive busi- 
ness help to you. It may correct a tendency 
to the slip-shod. It may save you from bank- 
ruptcy. 

There are higher motives to urge. This plan 
has Bible sanction. The ancient people of God 
were required to hold about three-tenths of 
their property sacred to his uses. One has said 
a good Christian ought to give as much as a 
poor Jew. St. Paul enjoins upon the Churches 
a weekly benefaction, “according as the Lord 
had prospered them.” The very idea of stew- 
ardship, so prominent in the New Testament, 
implies a careful account and a systematic ren- 
dering of dues. God’s special blessing has been 
upon the finances of those whom the record 
notes as systematic givers. Abraham gave a 
tenth, and he became a man of princely fortune. 
Jacob went out “with his staff” a poor man. 
At Bethel he vowed to the Lord, “Of all that 
thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth 
unto thee.” In twenty years he came back 
rich. 

We have an account of an English Method- 
ist, Mr. Wilkes, who looks for Divine direction. 
in his business, and gives by the Pauline rule, 
“as God prospers him.” A journeyman me- 
chanic, he set up a small business upon bor- 
rowed capital. Eight years later he pledged 
himself to give fifty guineas a day as his mis- 
sionary subscription—about ninety thousand 
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dollars a year—and other benefactions in pro- 
portion. 

But you say, “I am poor. I can’t give.” 
Remember the widow of whom Christ said, 
“She hath cast in more than they all.” I would 
say, give at least a tenth to God’s causes and 
trust his promise to “surely repay,” as did the 
woman of Sarepta, when required to take an 
extra boarder, with not enough provision in the 
house to keep herself and children from starving. 

You say, “1 am in debt.” Some people keep 
up a lightning-rod of this order to ward off 
flashing appeals. I hope you do not, however. 
I would advise you to live on nine-tenths of 
your present expenditure, and give the other 
tenth. 1 think you will pay your debts the 
sooner. 

You say, “I think I do pretty well. 
my proportion of Church expenses.” Possibly, 
my friend, your “Church expenses” are several 
notches below the Master’s mark. Exact fig- 
ures might be somewhat embarrassing to your 
agreeable conclusions. It is evident from the 
facts that the Church does not give as she 
ought. Christian enterprises would not be for- 
ever on the pauper list if she did. Possibly 
you belong among the culpables in spite of 
your self-complaisance. It is worth looking 
into. In the judgment, if the blood of the 
world’s perishing lies at the door of a selfish, 
avaricious Church, it will be well for us if our 
names are not on the roll of wrath. 

It costs all you make to live, does it? I 
fear there is a terrible reckoning before some 
who are trying to be good in an easy, indul- 
gent way. They are spending the Lord’s money 
upon themselves, while some of his causes 
wander penniless. Before the millennium there 
will be a new order of things among Christ’s 
disciples, I imagine. 1t will not be, what is the 
very best style we can support? but a moder- 
ate, comfortable mode will be agreed upon, just 
such as would please the Master were he to be 
a guest in person, as at the home in Bethany. 
Then there will be a rigid “no,” to shut off all 
appeals to love of show or luxury, There will 
be no lack of funds then to carry on God’s 


work. Cases like that of the Boston merchant 
will no longer be isolated. At the age of 


twenty-three this man pledged himself as fol- 
lows: 

“By the grace of God I will never be 
worth more than $50,000. By the grace of 
God I will give one-fourth of the net profits 
of my business to charitable and religious uses. 
If I am ever worth $20,000, I will give one- 
half of my net profits. If ever I am worth 
$30,000, I will give three-fourths, and the whole 


I bear 








after $50,000. So help me God, or give to a 
more faithful steward and set me aside. 
“N. R. Coss.” 

He died at the age of thirty-six, worth $50,- 
000, after having given to the cause of God 
$40,000 in accordance with his vow. 

Romanists are wiser in the matter of propa- 
gandism than their Protestant neighbors. A 
thousand pities their zeal was not to spread the 
light of God instead of their miserable mum- 
meries! They never lack funds. They train 
all to give. They require even “work-girls” 
to give a ¢ertain part of their wages. If a 
Protestant institution of learning is sold for 
debt, through the criminal neglect of the 
Church, Catholics always have the money ready 
to buy it, that they may turn it, as the guns 
of a captured battery, upon the free thought 
and religious life of its former patrons. 

An association devoted, as the Methodist 
Church declares herself, to “the spread of Scrip- 
tural holiness,” should be an engine of meas- 
ureless energy. I know of no more appropriate 
time than this Centennial year to refit and send 
her forth into wider fields to make new con- 
quests for Christ. I know of no effort, after 
the “baptism of fire,” that could so enhance 
her efficiency as a general practice of enlarged, 
systemized beneficence. 


——-_—_—<>-—_—_—_——_ 
ALWAYS GOOD. 


BY PH@BE CARY. 


Lorp, thou hast seen my sinful lack 
Of patience and submissive grace, 
When thou hast taken my blessings back, 
And sent me sorrows in their place; 
For, chastened thus, I could not see, 
For tears, that thou wert good to me. 


Lord, I have murmured at my lot, 
And feebly tried, or tried in part, 
To do thy holy will, and not 
The weak devices of my heart; 
And, therefore, oft I could not see, 
For sin, that thou wert good to me. 


From the impenetrable gloom, 
Lord, thou hast heard my bitter cries, 
When the black shadow of the tomb 
Troubled the earth and hid the skies; 
For through the dark I could not see, 
Thou, even yet, wert good to me. 


Lord, take them all and every one, 
Blessings, and idols, each delight, 
But let me say, Thy will be done! 
And make me know thy will is right; 
I only ask to feel and see, 
My God is always good to me! 
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JOURNAL OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 





BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 





NUMBER VII. 
HAVE made a new acquaintance, one who 

I think will be a profitable one—one who 
will bring me pleasure as well as profit. It is 
an old lady nearly eighty, Mrs. Ackley. She 
is what is called an admirable manager in her 
house, and the old lady’s mind is all as well 
regulated as her house; she has sterling good 
sense, and would be a good adviser; she is a 
New Englander, a direct descendant of the 
Puritans, and is rigidly upright in the veriest 
trifle; she is upright in body, too, though not 
rigidly so; she is graceful as a girl, and almost 
as agile and buoyant. 

It would be worth while to live to be old if 
one could be as happy and lively as she at her 
age. But she has led an industrious, useful 
life, and has no wrongs done to others to reflect 
upon—few omissions of duty I think. It is 
this makes her old age so green and pleasant, 
I think; has preserved the lightness and elas- 
ticity of her step, the vivacity of her mind, the 
fire of her eye. 

While I expect to learn much from her about 
common things, I:hope I shall also learn how 
to “grow old gracefully,” but to keep my vigor 
and usefulness, my sense of enjoyment; for there 
seems no falling off with her in this respect. 
She seems to take an interest in all that is 
going forward, and to enjoy all the rational 
pleasures of life with as keen a zest as those 
who are just beginning it. 

One reason is, she has never partaken of the 
true pleasures of life immoderately, so she has 
preserved a taste healthy and pure. She is worth 
study for the way she has kept her vigor of 
body and her vigor of mind. 

We were talking this evening about women 
being trained to get married; that is, taught 
that the chief end of woman is to get a hus- 
band. It is right that they should be trained 
to make good wives, we said, and then let 
things take their course. If they are really 
fitted for good wives, some good man will be 
likely to find it out, and there needs no direct 
fishing for a husband. Those who practice it 
much are apt to catch gudgeons, uncle Tim said. 

“Good wine needs no bush,” Mr. Ackley said. 

Allen, who was present, said he must repeat 
another proverb that he heard from an aunt 
of his: “Women want nothing but husbands, 
and when they have got them they want every 
thing.” 





“Will Allen ever get married, do you sup- 
pose?” said cousin Abby. “ With his sarcasms 
about women, I’m afraid he is doomed to per- 
petual bachelorhood. He will never find that 
perfect woman he is looking for.” 

“He may imagine he has found her, and that 
will be all the same for practical purposes,” I 
answered. 

“Yes, till after marriage,” said uncle Tim. 
“But you are mistaken about Allen’s opinion 
of women. He adores them. His sarcasms are 
general—leveled at the sex. He imagines each 
individual of it an angel.” 

Allen really looked taken aback. I don’t 
know what reply he made. It was not much. 
Uncle Tim had hit home, though I hardly see 
why Allen should care about it. I think he 
does fancy perfection in many young ladies he 
sees who do not approach it very nearly. 

We were talking this evening about papering 
rooms—the bad results that come from papered 
rooms, sometimes—Mrs. Ingalls, Mrs. Ackley, 
and I. Mrs. Ackley knew a family that were 
made sick by putting one layer of paper on over 
another when a room was papered new. It 
was the old paste that poisoned the air. That 
led me to think that the air of a papered room 
might be unhealthy any way when the paste 
gets old, if another paper is not put over it. 
How many people keep the same paper on a 
room, for years and years, when it isn’t used 
much! 

I think I should prefer some other kind of a 
wall than a papered one if I was going to have 
a house of my own. Mrs. Ingalls said she 
would prefer marble, it would be so clean and 
pure; it could be cleaned so easily, and would 
not collect impurities. It would not be so much 
for looks she would care for it, she said, as for 
cleanliness and purity; and she sang, “I dreamed 
I dwelt in marble halls,” and wondered whether 
she would ever realize her vision. 

Allen expressed an opinion that all her castles 
of that kind would be located in Spain. 

I thought I could be happy in a cottage with 
whitewashed walls, and they would be just as 
pure and wholesome; and Mrs. Ingalls sung, 
“They may talk of love in a cottage,” ete.; but 
we both agreed we should feel a little afraid of 
the paper. If we had microscopes powerful 
enough to show us what impurities are in the 
atmosphere sometiines, when we suspect noth- 
ing wrong—when our senses can discern noth- 
ing—we would be more careful about the air 
of our rooms. What filth would be disclosed 
to us sometimes, where all appears pure and 
clean! I have smelt the foul air in an elegantly- 
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furnished parlor that was rarely opened and 
aired, and I have thought what strange things 
would be brought to light in this room with a 
microscope, such as may be used a thousand 
years hence, perhaps possibly less; what rank 
vegetable growths, or perhaps loathsome ani- 
mels. I always fancy these things where the 
foulness in the air is so bad as to be percepti- 
ble to the sense of smelling. 

The first requisite of cleanliness is to have 
clean air to breathe, to fill the lungs, and reno- 
vate the blood. Why should we not object to 
taking foulness mto the system in the air we 
breathe, as well as in the food we eat, or the 
water we drink? Whenever there is a bad 
smell particles of matter from the offensive 
substance do actually enter our bodies, and the 
disagreeable smell is to warn us that such 
things are hurtful; yet how common are offens- 
ive odors! 

How necessary it is that every sort of filth 
should be :emoved from about a dwelling— 
from within and without, even, as I said, when 
no bad odor from it can be perceived by the 
senses! We may be assured that particles of 
matter are given off by every thing of this 
kind, that they enter our systems, and are a 
poison to the blood. They lower vitality when 
they do not produce disease. We do know that 
the more particular families are about things 
of this kind, the less sickness there is in the 
family, other things being equal. Many are 
particular to have every such thing removed, 
when they do not understand their hurtful 
effects, from a love of neatness—so cleanliness 
brings its own reward. 

One week ago to-night I was sitting alone, 
writing; uncle and Allen not having come in, 
and aunt Milly and little Milly having gone 
to bed, when | heard a carriage drive up to 
the door, and a confused sound of voices. 

“Who now?” | thought, of course. I had 
not been favored—or the opposite—much with 
company since I began to keep house. I have 
always thought it would be one of the greatest 
pleasures of life to entertain one’s friends in 
one’s own way. I have thought so when I 
have entertained them in other people’s houses, 
and been obliged to modify my tastes and incli- 
nations in this respect to suit that of the reign- 
ing power—of course, all very proper, but a 
curtailment of freedom. 

I had my ideal with regard to entertaining 
company, as I have of most things; alas, how 
hard to reach sometimes! But even supposing 
a perfect entertainer, one must have perfect 
guest, to carry it out; and “nothing is perfect 





in this world,” I learned at school in my copy- 
book. I have thought that in the matter of 
entertaining company we overdo, as we do in 
most other. It is the besetting sin of the age, 
is it not? with all that regards appearances. I 
am afraid we do not always consider the true 
comfort and pleasure of our guests, so much as 
to appear hospitable and liberal, to show off our 
housekeeping, ete. 

I think the let-alone principle will apply to 
our treatment of guests, who are spending some 
time at the house, as well as many other things 
where we defeat our own purpose by doing tvo 
much, 

If the world and children are governed too 
much, guests, as a general rule, are entertained 
too much; that is, we often weary ourselves 
with efforts that do not add in the least degree 
to the enjoyment of our guests—perhaps detract 
from it. This is especially to be seen in the 
eating department. We think it necessary to 
load our tables with such a variety, making 
for us small housekeepers a great deal of labor 
for ourselves and our “help.” 

How often, in the experience of us all, have 
we visited where they took elaborate pains to 
set before us a sumptuous meal, when one or 
two plain dishes would have contented us 
better. 

I remember an old gentleman and lady of 
my acquaintance, who used always, after having 
been out to a fashionable tea, to come home and 
eat a hearty supper. “I’ve been through the 
ceremony with the flummery and nicknacks, 
and now I want something to eat,” the old gen- 
tleman would say. 

I remember one night in particular I was 
there on a visit to his daughter, when they came 
home from a tea party. “Jenny,” he said to 
the girl, ‘set on that plate of cold boiled victuals 
left from dinner, 1 am hungry. [They were 
old-fashioned people, and had their dinner at 
noon.] The sweet things 1’ve eaten have just 
whetted up my appetite.” 

The platter of cold beef, pork, etce., was set 
before him, and he did ample justice to it. No 
one would have suspected that he had just 
come from a table loaded with good things, got 
up with great trouble and expense. The old 
lady took a dish of bread and milk, and seemed 
to eat it with a right good appetite. The costly, 
showy supper of which they told me had been 
a Barmecide feast to them. How many of 
them—in effect—we set before our guests! We 
should discriminate, and furnish plain food for 
those with plain tastes. 

We sometimes do things that we know will 
not add to the real comfort of our guests, but 
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think it will look like a want of respect if we 
omit them. I have visited where the family 
made it a point never to leave me a moment 
alone, when, perhaps, I was going to spend 
days at the house. They formed themselves 
into a committee of vigilance, and some mem- 
ber of the family was always on duty; and not 
only favored me with their presence, but thought 
it necessary to keep up a running fire of small 
talk, till I was, O! so tired, and knew they 
must be. Why not have it understood, I have 
thought, that a guest is to be left alone a part 
of the time, as part of the programme, when a 
visit is to be of any considerable length? 

I sat down to write about my company, and 
here I have run into a dissertation upon the art 
of receiving company in general. I must think 
about it, and write down the result at some 
future time, for it is an art to acquit one’s self 
in this matter in a manner satisfactory to both 
parties—to get the exact dividing line betwixt 
too little and too much. 

There is the art of visiting, too, of making 
one’s self agreeable as a guest, which is worth 
some thought. Many fail signally in this re- 
pect—for want of thought—as in other things. 

It would be the hight of good-breeding not 
to make any unnecessary trouble, and still not 
to appear to be making one’s self uncomfortable 
for fear of giving trouble. We all like guests 
who appear to enjoy themselves. For myself | 
am particularly sensitive upon this point, and 
I find it much easier to make some people 
enjoy themselves than others. 

That will do. Now for my guests. 

One is a young lady of eighteen, a cousin of 
my own, but previously a stranger to me; the 
other a niece of uncle Allen’s—on the other 
side—a widow of thirty. Now, one knows how 
to be a guest in other people’s houses, the other 
does not. She is young; she may learn; but I 
think she will not—lI think it is not in her na- 
ture. Radically selfish she is, and I am afraid 
that is something that will remain with her 
like the Ethiopian’s skin. A thoroughly-selfish 
person can’t make a good entertainer, nor a 
good guest. Where is the place where they fit 
in smoothly? Se much for Clara Allen. 

Now, Mrs. Morton, the widow, has a delicate 
consideration for others inherent in her nature. 
It does net make her fussy or officious, as this 
very desirable quality does some nervous peo- 
ple; nervous—I use the term as it is used, not 
always with definiteness or appropriateness, 

Mrs. Morton is harmonious; she always chimes 
with your humor, comes up to your time, and 
she is happy in doing so. If it seemed to bea 
sacrifice for her to do so, or you felt it was, it 





would take from your enjoyment; but she is so 
placid and cheerful, so unaffectedly so, that it 
is a pleasure to please her. She is one of those 
persons that enjoy themselves in the happiness 
of others; she basks in the sunlight of the 
smiles of others; when all around her are happy 
she is happy. 

Now, we are apt to take advantage of such 
natures; to forget they have preferences, they 
are so ready to yield them; while to an exact- 
ing nature like Clara Allen we concede more. 
I say we. I don’t believe I do; but as old 
Mr. Ackley says, when a person claims more 
than half of the road, the majority of people 
will turn out for him. 

Well, now, Clara Allen as a guest. In the 
first place she is invariably behind at meals, so 
that they get cold waiting for her. Now, that 
for one meal, or two, or three, might be but a 
trifling annoyance, but occurring three times a 
day for three weeks—which is to be the term 
of her visit—it becomes serious; and I do not 
see any hope of amendment in her, for she is 
just as unpunctual now as at first. 

She does not realize how much she puts out 
of order the machinery of the household, for 
she has never been a housekeeper; she does 
not know how much she annoys those who 
have to wait for their meals, for probably she 
has never had to wait in the same way. It 
seems singular that she should not realize the 
situation enough to make her try to be ready 
when others are, when she has nothing else to 
do. Her blindness and obtuseness in this mat- 
ter is unaccountable, yet I have seen others 
blind and dull in the same way. I don’t think 
I have ever seen one who was so punctually 
unpuncetual. It is as if she wanted to carica- 
ture unpunctual people, to show them up, and 
let them see how their unpunctuality looks. 

I think if any one was present who had 
habits of this kind, she would hold the mirror 
up to them in such a way as to benefit them. 
I hardly know what is to be done in such a 
case, where courtesy and forbearance to one 
interferes with the comfort and convenience of 
other guests and the family. In what way can 
I address her without giving offense, to lead her 
to see how uncourteous she is—in truth, how 
unkind in pursuing the course she does? I do 
not know. I do know it is not right that so 
many should suffer inconvenience for the pleas- 
ure of one—no, not for her pleasure. She would 
be happier herself if her moments were more in 
harmony with those of others. 

I hear my company coming from cousin 
Abby’s, where they have been to spend the 
evening, so] must Jay down my pen for to-night. 
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PRAYER. 


BY MISS ELLEN H. WARNER. 

RAYER, in its most general sense, may be 

defined to be a petition for a desired object. 
Two parties, at least, are implied in prayer— 
the one that prays, and the one to whom prayer 
is addressed. In order that prayer be appro- 
priate, certain relations must exist between 
these parties. The party praying must, in a 
measure, be dependent upon the other, and 
have wants which, of itself, it is unable to sup- 
ply. The party to whom the prayer is ad- 
dressed must have the power to supply those 
wants, otherwise the prayer would be altogether 
unavailing. In this general sense prayer may 
appropriately be employed in any case in which 
there is a relation of dependence between two 
parties, the dependent party having wants 
which can be supplied by the party addressed. 
Thus, prayer may be addressed to persons in 
official positions, invested with executive or 
legislative power. 

In the highest sense, prayer can be offered 
only by an intellectual, moral, and dependent 
being, and addressed only to a being both able 
and willing to bestow the needed good. From 
the nature and condition of man, we infer both 
that he is capable of praying and that the 
Offering of prayer is to him an appropriate act. 
That he is capable of praying we have sufficient 
proof in the fact that he actuaily prays. 

Ability to perform a certain act does not im- 
ply a necessity for its performance. The mere 
fact, then, that man possesses the power to 
pray does not make prayer a necessity; yet 
there are other considerations which, although 
they do not irresistibly compel man to pray, 
nevertheless render this act essential both to 
his present and eternal happiness. Within the 
human soul are wants and desires, for the sup- 
ply and gratification of which man must, both 
on account of their magnitude and his own 
weakness, apply to a being who is infinitely 
superior to himself. Such a being is God, and 
there is none like him; for he has declared, “I, 
even I am the Lord; and besides me there is 
no Savior.” Hence, we infer that to him only 
can prayer, in its highest sense, be addressed. 
He alone is the source and fountain-head of all 
good. In him all fullness dwells. There is 
nothing conducive to the welfare and true hap- 
piness of man which he is not both able and 
willing to bestow, and this is true of no other 
being. To whom else, then, can we go? 

It may be well, perhaps, to consider some of 
the reasons: why man, who possesses the power 





to pray, should exercise this power in address- 
ing the throne of Divine Grace. The first and 
highest reason is this: God has commanded it, 
The knowledge of this one fact, aside from 
every other consideration, should be regarded 
as sufficient reason for ready obedience’ for, 
consider the character of Him who thus com- 
mands. A being of infinite perfections! One 
in whom we behold infinite goodness and infi- 
nite power combined! He 1s man’s creator, 
and, as such, feels a lively interest in his wel- 
fare. Of this we are also assured by the dec- 
laration of the sacred Scriptures, “The Lord is 
good to all; and his tender mercies are over all 
his works.” This is true notwithstanding the 
fact that man has fallen from his first estate, 
and thus forfeited all claim upon the care and 
kindness of God, which he might previously 
have possessed. God’s compassionate regard for 
all his creatures, as revealed in his Word, as 
well as in the bountiful provisions he has made 
for their highest good, is too plainly manifest 
to admit of doubt. Remembering then the 
kindly disposition of God toward man, and that 
this is ever accompanied with infinite wisdom, 
the conclusion seems inevitable, that all his 
commands in reference to the conduct of man, 
will, if obeyed, contribute largely not only to 
man’s best good, but also to his highest enjoy- 
ment. If, then, in our short-sightedness, we 
could discover no advantage whatever result- 
ing, either to ourselves or to others, from the 
observance of this command, yet it would be 
our highest wisdom to obey. 

But in regard to the duty of prayer, it is not 
necessary that we yield a blind obedience; for, 
aside from the fact that God wills it, there are 
other considerations which make its reasonable- 
ness apparent. God has made it a condition of 
receiving. ‘Ask, and it shall be given you;” 
“For every one that asketh receiveth.” But 
it might be inquired, Why should asking be 
made the condition of receiving? Does not the 
omniscient God know even our slightest wants 
and most secret desires before we have framed 
our petitions? Why, then, should we be re- 
quired to mention them in order before him? 
To this it may be replied, that the object of 
prayer is not to inform God of our necessities, 
since he knows them already, even better than 
we do ourselves. One of its objects, at least, 
is to prepare the heart to receive, in an accept- 
able manner, the valuable gifts which come 
from the hand of our Heavenly Benefactor. 
One who knows that prayer is the appointment 
of God, and yet refuses to ask for the things he 
needs, on the ground that God is omniscient, 
and, therefore, already apprised of his wants, 
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and, if he chooses, can supply them without 
being requested to do so, is not in a proper 
state to receive them, even should they be be- 
stowed. We must be willing to acknowledge 
our dependence upon God, and our indebtedness 
to him for every good and perfect gift. In 
order that we may fully appreciate and receive, 
with proper gratitude, the needed blessings, it is 
necessary that we have a realizing sense of our 
deficiencies, and that we be conscious of our 
own inability to satisfy the demands of our 
being. True prayer has a tendency to put our 
hearts in such a frame; for by enumerating our 
wants before God we become better acquainted 
with our true condition, more impressed with a 
sense of our unworthiness, and thus our humil- 
ity is increased, and seeing our helplessness, we 
are led to place reliance upon God, and to feel 
that it is but our reasonable service to improve 
and devote to him all the blessings which come 
from his kind, paternal hand. 

Another great advantage flowing to us 
through the exercise of true spiritual prayer, is 
the fact that it brings us into the immediate 
presence of the Most High. Through this me- 
dium our souls are allowed to hold intimate 
communion and fellowship with the Father of 
our spirits. What a wonderful condescension 
on the part of God is here presented us! The 
great Ruler of the universe, the One above all 
others, King of kings and Lord of lords, gives 
to all his subjects, even the most humble, free 
admittance into his presence chamber. None 
are excluded on account of earthly distinctions. 

The rights of all to enjoy this privilege are 
equal. The great Sovereign is prepared, at all 
times, to receive his suppliant visitors, and 
they always find him ready and willing to lend 
a listening ear to their varied requests. With 
the greatest kindness he deigns to regard each 
petition, even the least important, if presented 
in the proper spirit. These interviews, as the 
experience of thousands who have enjoyed them 
can testify, are rendered exceedingly valuable 
and pleasant, not only because they xesult in 
the bestowal of the blessings thus sought, but 
because, by means of so intimate and friendly 
intercourse with this Being of infinite goodness 
and love, the characters of the petitioners be- 
come, in a measure, assimilated to his glorious 
character. Thus we might continue to enu- 
merate the advantages and blessings of prayer. 
Those already noticed, however, are sufficient 
to show us that it should not only be regarded 
as a duty, but esteemed as a most exalted priv- 
ilege; and of this privilege the voice of true 
wisdom bids man often to avail himself. 

Prayer was not designed for one class of per- 





sons only. It is adapted to every human being, 
whether rich or poor, high or low, wise or ig- 
norant, young or old. All alike share in this 
blessed privilege. The simple, artless prayer 
of the child, as well as that dictated by the 
wisdom of riper years, reaches the ear of 
Heaven, and secures the Divine favor and 
blessing. Both, if offered in the proper spirit, 
arrest the attention and awaken the sympathy 
of the Infinite Mind. Both rise as sweet in- 
cense to his holy habitation. 
“ Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high.” 


Prayer implies both an acknowledgment of 
our own insufficiency and a dependence upon 
God; for if we were all-sufficient in ourselves 
there would be no necessity for applying to 
another, and no propriety in so doing. But 
taking the testimony of our own consciousness, 
as well as that afforded by our daily experience, 
we can not fail to perceive that it is vain to 
trust in ourselves. Unaided we can not avert 
from ourselves any danger. By our own power 
we can not successfully meet and overcome 
either the evil tendencies of our wicked natures 
or the direct assaults of the enemy of souls. 
We are utterly unable to remove from our 
hearts even the slightest stain which sin has 
made, The infinite power of God alone is suf- 
ficient for these things. He is not only our 
shield to guard us from all evil, but from him, 
as the fountain, flow all our blessings. He 
who gave us life, preserves that life and fur- 
nishes us with the means for making it happy 
and useful. Remembering, then, that “in God 
we live and move and have our being,” that it 
is from the exercise of his power and goodness 
that we receive every desirable good which we 
possess, how appropriate this act of devotion 
appears! 

Faith must always be an accompaniment of 
true prayer. When we come as humble sup- 
pliants to the merey-seat, we must do so with 
full confidence in the power of God to accom- 
plish for us the things we ask. Without this 
trust how inconsistent our conduct! ‘Prayer, 
in such a case, is mockery. We must also be- 
lieve that our Heavenly Father will freely be- 
stow the blessings we seek, if, in his infinite 
wisdom, he sees they would, in any degree, 
advance our true interests. Distrust either in 
his ability or willingness is exceedingly unjust; 
for, has he not promised that if we ask, we 
shall receive? and are not all his promises sure 
and steadfast? The importance of faith in 
connection with prayer will be more clearly 
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seen when we remember that the efficacy of 
prayer is made to depend upon the degree of 
faith with which it is accompanied. God has 
taught us in his holy Word that “without 
faith it is impossible to please him; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” Many examples might be cited 
showing that God makes his answers to prayers 
accord with the measure of faith in which they 
are offered, but one or two will suffice. At 
one time during our Lord’s ministry on earth, 
a certain centurion came to him desiring him, 
by exercising his miraculous power over dis- 
sase, to cure his servant, who was at home 
sick of the palsy and grievously tormented. 
Immediately the Savior said, “I will come and 
heal him,” but the centurion replied, “I am not 
worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof: but speak the word only and my servant 
shall be healed.” Jesus, pleased at this exhi- 
bition of faith, said to the centurion, “Go thy 
way; and as thow hast believed, se be it done 
unto thee. And his servant was healed in the 
self-same hour.” 

When Jesus left the house of Jairus, where, 
in answer to prayer, he had brought to life the 
maiden who was dead, two blind men followed 
him, praying to have their sight restored. Jesus 
said to them, “Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?” ‘They answered, “Yea, Lord.” Touch- 
ing their eyes he said, “According to your faith 
be it unto you,” 

Prayer is an instrument of great power—a 
mighty weapon with which all may arm them- 
selves. It not only serves as a shield to pro- 
tect from danger, but it may also be employed, 
and with wonderful success, in assisting to 


overthrow the strong powers of darkness. It 
is able to move even the omnipotent God. In- 
deed, in this fact lies all its power. It first 


moves him, and then, through his omnipotence, 
accomplishes its mission. Although it has 
power with God, it can never be employed in 
opposition to him; for it is powerless without 
his agency, and surely he would not oppose 
himself. But wielded in a righteous cause, 
even though it be by the feeblest of Christ’s 
followers, it is able to achieve glorious results, 
The records of its victories in the past are 
wonderful. The sacred volume furnishes us 
with some of the most remarkable. The prayer 
of Elijah at Mount Carmel is an illustrious ex- 
ample. The instruction which the history con- 
nected with that prayer furnishes is twofold. 
It teaches that prayer, in its highest sense, 


when addressed to any other than to the true | 


God, avails nothing, but addressed to him, it 








proves a mighty power. From morning till the 

evening sacrifice the prophets of Baal had called 

upon him to send fire from heaven to consume 

the sacrifice, and thus prove himself to be the 

true God; but all in vain were their earnest 

prayers and vehement cries. Baal answered not. 

“But it came to pass at the time of the offer- 

ing of the evening sacrifice, that Elijah the 

prophet came near and said, Lord God of 

Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 

this day that I am thy servant, and that I 

have done all these things at thy word. Hear 

me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may 

know that thou art the Lord God, and that 

thou hast turned their heart back again. Then 

the fire of the Lord fell and consumed the burnt 

sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and the 

dust, and licked up the water that was in the 

trench. And when all the people saw it they 

fell on their faces: and they said, The Lord, he 
is the God: the Lord, he is the God.” How 

often did the prayers of Moses, offered in be- 

half of the children of Israel, prevail with God! 
Many times their sins awakened God's displeas- 
ure and threatened them with destruction; but, 
Moses interceded for them and the anger of the 
Lord was turned away. David was a man of 
prayer, and he prayed not in vain. There is 
left on record a most beautiful song which he 
composed in commemoration of the day on 
which the Lord delivered him from the power 
of all his enemies, and especially from the hand 
of Saul, his most bitter foe. In this song are 
these words: “In my distress 1 called upon the 
Lord, and cried unto my God; he heard my 
voice out of his temple, and my cry came be- 
fore him, even into his ears. He delivered me 
from my strong enemy, and from them which 

hated me, for they were too strong tor me, but 
the Lord was my stay.” 

When Sclomon, David’s son, ascended the 
throne of his father, deeply impressed with a 
sense of his responsibility as the ruler of so 
great a people, he applied to the source of all 
wisdom, praying for a wise and understanding 
heart, that he might discern between good and 
evil, and thus be fitted for the high position 
which he occupied. How abundantly was his 
prayer answered! Thus God spoke to him: 
“Behold, I have done according to thy word: 
lo, I have given thee a wise and understanding 
heart; so that there was none like thee before 
thee; neither after thee shall any arise like unto 
thee. And I have also given thee that which 
thou hast not asked, both riches and honor.” 

The Bible contains many other instances of 
a similar character, all illustrating very beau- 
tifully the efficiency and power of prayer. But 
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examples illustrative of this truth are not con- 
fined to the pages of this holy book. We meet 
with them in every period of the world’s his- 
tory, and they have occurred even within our 
own observation and experience. Are not these 
facts, so well known, sufficient to convince us 
that “the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much?” 

An objection to prayer has been raised by 
some on the ground that it implies changeable- 
ness on the part of God, in direct opposition to 
his attribute of immutability. Prayer, they 
say, implies that God is induced to do what he 
otherwise would not do, and hence, that those 
who pray act on the supposition that God will 
change his purposes in consequence of their 
prayers, which conduct is inconsistent, since 
they, at the same time, profess to believe the 
Scriptures which declare that with God “is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning;” that 
“he is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
But it would be well, perhaps, to inquire, In 
what does the immutability of God consist? 
Does it necessarily imply that he must always 


pursue the same course of action regardless of 
ad 


the characters or circumstances of those with 
whom he deals? Would you charge with 
changeableness that parent who, having prom- 
ised his son a reward for obedience and good 
conduct, but threatened punishment and the 
withdrawal of his favor in case of disobedience, 
should accordingly at one time bestow the 
merited reward, and at another time inflict the 
deserved punishment? Surely not. The father 
clearly stated the principles which should gov- 
ern his conduct toward his son, and his adher- 
ence to these very clearly indicates unchangea- 
bleness, in this respect, on his part. Thus it is 
with God. He has established certain princi- 
ples, in accordance with which he has decided 
to act in his dealings with mankind; and his 
immutability consists in his adherence to these 
principles; and one of these, as we learn from 
the sacred volume of truth, is this, that he will 
have respect unto the prayers of his dependent 
creatures. ‘The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous, and his ears are open unto their ery.” 
He promises to hear and answer prayer. In 
consideration, then, of this principle of the 
Divine government, the fact that God does an- 
swer prayer, instead of indicating even the 
slightest degree of changeableness on his part, 
is a verification of his immutability. 

Another objection to prayer has occurred to 
the minds of not a few. In consideration of 
the exalted character and infinite perfections of 
God, they hardly dare think that he would 
deign to notice, much less to regard the prayers 





of beings so insignificant and sinful. Contem- 
plating the vastness of the universe, containing 
millions of worlds, over which he possesses un- 
limited control, it seems almost presumptuous 
to suppose that he would take any interest in 
the weal or woe of the inhabitants of this lit- 
tle orb. David felt something like this when 
he said, “When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained; what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him?” But let us see if this 
even is a valid objection—if it has its founda- 
tion in reason. The infinite perfections of God, 
although they would at first thought seem to 
exclude us altogether from his notice, only ren- 
der it still more probable that he does regard 
us; for the very fact that he is infinitely per- 
fect, makes it possible for him to comprehend 
the smallest and most insignificant objects of 
his creation as well as the greatest and most 
powerful. The infinite Creator fully under- 
stands the peculiar wants of all his creatures, 
and who so well as he knows how to supply 
them? Would his attribute of infinite good- 
ness permit him to regard the works of his 
hand with indifference? Listen to the truth 
of God as spoken by the world’s great Re- 
deemer: “Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings, and not one of them is forgotten be- 
fore God? But even the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear not therefore: ye 
are of more value than many sparrows.” What 
an evidence of the tenderness of God toward 
man does this language afford! But what can 
more fully convince us, not only that the great 
Jehovah is not unmindful of man, but, on the 
contrary, that he is most intensely interested 
in his highest welfare, than the precious gilt of 
his beloved Son? “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 


ee 
COMMUNINGS WITH NATURE. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 





Go where the faint sun-rays gleam 
On the forest's waveless stream; 
Sit thee on the moss-turf low, 
Where the purple violets blow, 
And the gently-whispering breeze 
Thrills the foliage of the trees; 
While thou seest far overhead 
Heaven's blue canopy outspread, 
There upon the leafy sod, 

Hold communion with thy God. 
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A FALLACY OR TWO. 


BY DELL A. HIGGINS. 
MNVHERE is many a fallacy in this world of 
ours which we are long in finding out. 
Perhaps we have not studied the logic of life, 
or having studied it, fail to make it practical. 
Coming into the world “like a young swallow 
creeping from under the eaves,” we find every 
thing around us very beautiful. They tell us, 
and truly, that all things good are beautiful. 
We see the goodness of our mother transfigure 
her otherwise plain face and figure, and she is 
beautiful to us. The home-nest, though little 
better than the swallow’s mud cottage, becomes 
a very haven of rest to the half-fledged wings 
that are weary and bruised with beating un- 
skillfully about. And thus the homestead— 
however inelegant, inconvenient even—becomes 
beautiful with the roses of association and the 
vines of use, which cover its otherwise bare 
walls. But from this one premise, how apt 
we are to draw the conclusion, all things beau- 
tiful are good! We do not see the anxiety 
which comes with his gold to the possessor of 
wealth. We do not see the demon of deceit 
lurking in friendly eyes. The worm hides in 
the apple; the tree hollow at the heart may 
still wear a green crown of foliage. 

There is another fallacy current among older 
people that childhood’s sky is always bright 
and fair, that its hopes always overbalance its 
fears, and that its griefs are not worth noticing. 
I tell you the tempest of grief in the heart of 
a child is no less a tempest because the heart 
has not become used to the blast of error. 
They tell us that because the sky soon bright- 
ens, and the rainbow of smiles shines out upon 
the clouds, that little, if any, impression has 
been made. Is it true? In the rock of your 
past are there not marks of tear-drops that fell in 
early childhood? Are there not petrified sneers 
imbedded in it? Don’t you find memories of 
disappointments that were keener than sword 
points to the tender heart, such memories as 
have seldom been left by the heavier weights 
that pulled at the toughened fiber? Surely then 
your conclusion could not have been correct. 

" Are not many of us careless in our reasoning 
as we seek the ignis fatuus of happiness, that 
forever flits just before us, just eluding our 
grasp? We expect to succeed in business with- 
out due preparation, and then quarrel with the 
world because it owes us a living and does not 
give it tous. The farmer sometimes expects to 
see the conclusion rendered him of a plenteous 


harvest. The major premise has only been 
Vou, XXVI.—43 





partly rendered while he assumes the whole; 
for while sun and shower have been duly ac- 
corded him, he has not plowed deep enough, 
or the seed was insufficient in quantity or 
quality; still he looks to see the golden grain 
gathered into his garner. Who pities him that 
he finds at last nothing but tares? Yet once 
more let us take up the parable of the sower; 
fur our seed-time presses fast upon us, and as 
we sow, so shall we also reap. We find by 
looking around us that when youth, in similar 
circumstances with ourselves, have adopted cer- 
tain habits and modes of life, that the result 
has been unfavorable in almost every case. 
From this we conclude that we, by adopting 
and following the same, shall reap results ex- 
actly opposite. There is only one way in which 
we can make our logic hold together; there 
must be incorporated with it a vast quantity 
of “vanity of vanities.” Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
Jane and Susan, by certain natural abilities, 
etc., made a bad beginning, and came to a worse 
end. We are not “om, Dick, Harry, Jane, or 
Susan; therefore, we shall not come to the 
same bad end. The fields of our minds are better 
fenced than those of our neighbors; the stones 
and the weeds have all been gathered out; and, 
in fact, the soil was very much better in the 
first place. Is it a fallacy of observation? 
There is another error—equally common, 
equally dangerous—which is the opposite of 
this. We find certain other habits and modes 
of life resulting favorably, and we expect to 
reach the same end by employing means directly 
opposed to those employed by our friends. 
Unless the world of circumstance is round, it 
yet remains to be proved that persons moving 
in opposite directions will yet reach the same 
place. Or, perhaps, we hope to reach it by 
drifting with wind and tide, or while we are 
continually changing our course as new stars 
attract our attention. Shall we, like Alfrea 
Vargrave, “set our course by each star that 
may cross it,” and yet avoid regretting what- 
ever we do? No! the same “harvest of barren 
regrets” will inevitably be ours, and our life 
“be at best a promise which nothing fulfills.” 
We shall find it a dangerous practice to use 
arguments which we feel are not well sustained, 
for the mere purpose of defeating an oppo- 
nent—what a man thinks, that he is; and we 
shall find ourselves defeated worst of all. For 


“ Words are things; and the man who accords 
To his language the license to outrage his soul, 
Is controlled by the words he disdains to control,” 


till his life becomes a fallacy and death the 
only reality. 
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TREES. 





BY MRS. MARY B. NEALY. 





AM lying here by my window, almost too 

sick to hold up my pencil, yet my picture 
is so beautiful and suggestive, I must talk of 
it. It is framed only by the white window- 
casing, and is merely a moving mass of maple 
leaves, whispering, shimmering, and dancing in 
the breeze; yet if any living artist could paint 
it as I see it now he would be immortal. Such 
a rich and living green! While, glinting be- 
tween, spread spots of sunset sky, bringing 
dreams of the beautiful “islands of the blest,” 
where pain and sickness never come, and where 
death can never separate loves or destroy friend- 
ships! 

Such pictures drown every coarser sense. 
One can only admire and adore. Forgotten are 
the stony streets below; the various noises of 
city life are unheard; the huge mass of brick, 
with its teeming population, are all unthought 
of in the soft dreams and peaceful whisperings 
of the beautiful leaves before me. And busy 
imagination, or, rather, faithful memory recalls 
each green spot in my lonely childhood and 
desolated youth, when in the long days and 
sleepless nights’ my heart’s one cry was still, 
“alone!” 

But here comes a dear little brown bird, 
hopping from one green bower to another, and 
each time pouring out his heartful of song. 
Trill—la—le’e! Trill—la—le—e! Again, again, 
and again. And his song flows into words, 
which I interpret: 


Ye whose hearts are full of sadness 
All day long, 

Come! and see what springs of gladness 
Move my song. 

From your walled-up sorrows flee— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 


From the city’s pent-up aching, 
Where not one 

Its unclouded path is taking 
Toward the sun; 

Where no flowers untarnished be— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 


Come amid the breezy bowers, 
Green and bright, 

And where grow the virgin flowers 
Pure as light; 

Come where moonbeams kiss the sea— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 


Where the morning sun is shining 
Bright as gold; 

Where the clouds a silver lining 
Each unfold; 





Where the heavens undimmed we see— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 


Where no sickly buds are peeping 
Through the pane; 

Where the hearts are not all weeping 
Tears like rain; 

Where soft dew-drops gem the lea— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 

While I sing, all hearts are springing 
With the flowers; 

And the sagest birds are singing 
In love-bowers, 

With the gold-brown busy bee— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 

Rise then; let no cares oppress thee; 
Upward spring. 

All the earth smiles out to bless thee, 
And thy wing 

Wafts thee toward eternity— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 


We are frail—our lives are fleeting, 
Yet we sing, 

And to God our notes of greeting 
Daily bring. 

Shame not, then, thy destiny— 
Trill—la—le—e—e! 


Let thy high song hail the morning 
Every day; 

And thy high thoughts be the dawning 
Of a ray, 

Lit for immortality— 
Trill--la—le—e—e! 


And I feel with shame how true the song he 
sings; and I cry out, 

“Henceforth to holier purposes 
I pledge myself, my song!” 

I look back upon the past and find many tree- 
pictures vividly painted on my memory—lovely 
paintings, always fresh and green. In earliest 
childhood, when my father passed a year in the 
country, there was a beautiful spreading beeci: 
at the foot of the little hill upon which the 
house stood; and from the roots of this tree 
gurgled a cool, clear spring. ‘These furnished 
food for my mind for hours and hours together. 
I had heard an Irish fairy story of a prince 
and princess dwelling beneath the ground; and 
this hill was peopled with creatures more ra- 
diant and beautiful than the imagination of 
mature life could paint. Angels dwell not upon 
the earth; yet these were more bright than 
even angels seem to me now. Then the smooth- 
ringed bark of the tree, the long pendent 
branches, with notched and glossy leaves, and 
the tall crown, rising cone-like toward heaven— 


‘how I worshiped them with a child’s pure 


adoration! 
Not far away was a barren-looking spot, dry 
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and rocky, and parched—all save the long, 
straight seams in the rocks, from which sprang 
cedars, beautiful and tall—all in rows, like sol- 
diers; and they seemed human beings who had 
tired of staying in the cave below, and had 
climbed out between the stones; but their feet 
becoming fastened, they were obliged to remain 
there forever, longing and hungering for free- 
dom! 

After retiring to the city, there was a noble 
elm by the river-side which is one of my beau- 
tiful remembrances, Then a large oak, upon 
which two murderers were hung, always filled 
me with horror, and sent a shiver through my 
blood. I think the soft green leaves would 
shrink from such a scene. It is said that the 
reason the aspen never ceases quivering, the 
cross upon which our blessed Lord suffered 
was formed of its wood. 


“The cross amid lightning on Calvary stained, 

Was made from our roots! There his blood hath re- 
mained. 

Creation, accusing, in misery spoke, 

And a shudder eternal then first o'er us broke. 

For the serpent we're named, the last doomed to 
betray. 

O! no rest for the aspen till earth fades away.” 


I grew older, and more thoughtful, and full 
of feeling. My dear mother was dead. I had 
no sister—no kind and gentle female friend to 
soothe my sorrows and share the delight I 
always found in nature. The relatives with 
whom mv lot was cast were cold and _ hard, 
and sometimes my heart seemed breaking for 
Here again I found my friends in 
the trees. The first, a grand old locust near 
the house, where, at night, I would go to dream 
of my mother, and to picture a time in the far- 
distant future, when some one would love me 
and understand my feelings. My other friend 
was a broad-limbed, thick-leaved apple-tree, in 
whose sheltering branches I would hide myself, 
for hours and hours, from all human eyes, and 
pore over my books, or pencil down my thoughts, 
ouly to put them in the fire when I reached 
the house. How I loved that tree! Like a 
palm in the desert it ever seemed to me. How 
I could think my thoughts, and dream my 
dreams all alone, with the breezy, whispering 
leaves, the fragrant blossoms, and the sweet 
birds around me! How much more companion- 
able were these to my heart than the beings 
I sought to avoid! 

I took a journey during those days of desola- 
tion through Kentucky, and the grand old 
pines upon Muldraugh’s Hill make a picture 


sympathy. 








worth preserving. And the tall Lombardy pop- | 


lars, at the farm-house where we stopped, so 
straight and high, going right up—never reach- 
ing out an arm to their feillows—seemed so cold 
and unsympathetic to my heart, so different 
from my beech, and locust, and apple-tree—for 
they are mine still, though even the roots may 
be decayed and gone. After an old bridge 
across a stream, with two large and gracelul 
weeping willows gazing sorrowfully down in 
the clear waves below, I come to trees I have 
planted, and which seem portions of my own 
being, members of my household. 

There are maples and silver firs, and one 
large silver poplar, which fifteen years ago was 
only a switch. Planted by my hand, nurtured 
by my care, it grew and flourished, and now 
it rises, grand and beautiful, above the roof 
where my happiest days were past. Many, 
very many, bright hours, with some sad, dark, 
and gloomy, were passed beneath that roof. 
One child was born there—another little life 
went out, leaving our homestead dark for years. 
Now lcan say, ‘“1t is all for the best; God's 
ways are not as our ways.” She “is still my 
beautiful golden-haired child. Had she lived, 
the babe would long ago have merged into the 
grown-up girl, 

I planted white roses, and lilies, and honey- 
suckles above her, and on the white stone may 
yet be read: 


“There was gladness with the angels; 
There was sadness with us here, 
When our little girl went from us 
In the Winter of the year.” 


A thousand miles divide me from that little 
grave, yet the hill-side is as bright in the even- 
ing sun, the flowers bloom as sweetly, and the 
trees wear their crowns of green as they did 
when last 1 saw them. Many a friend who 
sympathized with me then is lying near her 
now, with only a white stone to tell they ever 
lived. One, my heart’s sister, is there, who 
walked with me when last I visited that little 
grave. 

’Tis thus God carries on this grand machinery 
of the universe, while the loves and hates, the 
hopes and fears of each little life, which are, 
indeed, our all, grow into being, live their day, 
and are blotted out. Why is all this intensity 
of feeling, this throbbing, quivering, loving, 
yearning, human heart given us, if this is all? 
This is not all! 


“ All shall come back. Each tie 


Of pure affection shall be knit again.” 


All that breathes of love—that one great 
unsatisfied want of humanity, shall surely live 
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and grow to a full perfection—in that life where 
coldness and death can never come. And when 
I go hence, for the love I bear them here, I 
shall hope some friend will plant above me a 
tree, in whose branches the breezes may whisper 
and the birds may sing. 
“The groves were God's first temples.”—Bryant. 
God of the breezy forest! 
Within thy courts I bow, 
And bless thee for this leafy screen— 
This lofty bower of living green 
That waves above me now. 
The Summer sun is bending 
Down from his flaming throne; 
And out from the dust and blinding heat 
Of the brick-walled city’s crowded street 
I come to the woods alone. 
Above the lowering tree-tops 
I see the tongues of fire 
A quivering on the metal roof, 
Weaving a restless, burning woof 
Around the distant spire. 
And on the piles of lumber, 
Down by the silent mill, 
They shimmer and dance like will-o’-wisps, 
While at their touch the green leaf crisps, 
And the rippling stream grows still. 
O, what a hot Sahara 
Yon city homes would be, 
If all along the stony street 
The heated brain and burning feet 
Could find no sheltering tree! 
God of the breezy forest! 
Thanks for this living sereen 
To shield and cool the burning brain— 
To scatter down each stony lane 
Those spots of living green. 
And man will still remember 
To bow in praise to thee, 
So long as on Life’s burning plain 
He feels a shower of cooling rain, 
Or finds a sheltering tree. 


—<—__—. 


It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely 
constraint with which men of low conceptions 
act when they think they conform themselves 
to religion, as well as the more odious conduct 
of hypocrites, that the word Christian does not 
carry with it at first view all that is great, 
worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. The 
man who suspends his hope of the reward of 
worthy actions till after death, who can bestow 
unseen, who can overlook hatred, do good to 
his slanderer, who can never be angry at his 
friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is cer- 
tainly formed for the benefit of society. Yet 
these are so far from heroic virtues, that they 
are but the ordinary duties of a Christian. 





“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


We are you, man or woman, for whom 
this prayer has not old, sweet associa- 
tions? who, hearing its words, hears not too 
the “memory bells” ringing up from the golden 
plains of your childhood, and feels not the soft 
gales from the morning-land of your life sweep- 
ing over your soul? 

You may be a man now in the pride and 
strength of your years; you may have carved 
out for yourself an honorable name and destiny 
in this world; mayhap you are the owner of 
broad lands and proud homes, and your heart 
grown hard in its battle with the world. 

But stop a moment and listen to this little 
verse, so simple that the merest babe who learns 
to lisp the words, can comprehend them, and so 
grand in its magnificence and faith that the 
wisest sage shall only have learned fully the 
true lesson of life when the soul utters them 
as it did in its infancy. 

Let us see! how many years ago was it? 
Twenty, thirty, forty—no matter; at the old 
sound of “Now I lay me” they have all rolled 


back their massive doors, and you go down 
through them to the old red, one-story house 


where your life first took its morning. You 
see the little window on the right side, close 
under the rafters. Ah! you slept sounder slum- 
ber and dreamed sweeter dreams in that old 
garret than you ever did in your lofty cham- 
bers, with the gilded ceiling and snowy dra- 
peries; and what of it if your bed was a straw 
one, and your coverlet made of red and yellow 
“patches” of calico, you never snuggled down 
so contentedly under your spring-mattresses 
and Marseilles counterpanes. 

“Now I lay me.” How softly sleep would 
come and weigh down your eyelids as you re- 
peated the words after her! Ah! you can hear 
her very tones now stealing across your heart, 
though it is so many years since death silenced 
them, and you feel the soft touch of her hand 
on your pillow, and the tender lingering of her 
kiss upon your lips—you break down here; 
proud man as you are, the memory of your 
mother is more than you can bear. If she had 
only lived, you would not be what you are 
now; but, thanks be to God, she left you some- 
thing holy and blessed beyond all meaning— 
something that can not grow old, nor dim, even 
in the “unspeakable brightness” beyond the 
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shining gates—the memory of a loving, praying | 


Christian mother. 

Reader, it may be many years since you re- 
peated this prayer, or, alas! it may be that, in 
the din and struggle of life you have forgotten 
to pray at all, and that at night you have lain 
down on your pillow, never thinking of the 
shining ranks of angels that God’s mercy sta- 
tioned around you, or thanking him for the day 
and for the night. 

But come back, we beseech you, to the old 
prayer of your childhood. You can not have 
outgrown that, no matter if your hair is frosted 
with the snows of life’s December, and if your 
years are threescore and ten, Kneel down by 
your bedside, and, uttering these words, see if 
something of the old peace and faith of your 
childhood does not come back to you—if some- 
thing of its dew and its blessing fall not upon 
your slumber. 

And remember that sooner or later you will 
“lie down to sleep” when this prayer will be 
all that your soul can take, all that will avail 
of your rank, or wealth, or fame, whatsoever 
you most prize in this world, which is but the 
shadow of eternity. Ah! we shall soon pass 
the threshold of our common graves;” 
but the little prayer, the first, it may be, that 
we took upon our childish lips, shall follow us 
as we sail out under the solemn arches of the 
“River of Death’—follow us a sweet, faint, 
tender air from the shores; and when we shail 
cast anchor, “the Lord our souls shall take.” 


“ green 


— =< 


WOMAN'S SPIRITUAL CLAIM* 





BY CHARLES MERIVALE. 


| ie Scriptures of the Old Testament opened 
with the Divine recognition of the import- 
ance of the woman in the economy of God’s 
spiritual dispensations. In the development of 
our spiritual life, in our training for a spiritual 
future, her share is at least as great as that of 
the man. Her part in the Fall, in the sin, in 
the disobedience against God, in the denial of 
his providence and judgment, have been as 
great at least as that of the man. She stands 
in God’s first revelation of his love and justice, 
on the same line with man her partner. She 
was placed in the same state of favor, and falls 
under the same condemnation. Again, God’s 
second dispensation opens with the recognition 





* From the author’s admirable work on “ The Con- 
version of the Northern Nations,” just issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., of New York. 








of the importance of the woman. She is chosen 
to be the instrument of blessing. She receives 
the honor, which is above all honors, of becom- 
ing the channel of Divine grace, as she had 
before drawn down Divine retribution. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, takes the form of man 
to teach and preach and suffer, as was required 
of him; but he takes that form through the 
woman; and thus forever seals, with the most 
glorious and irrefragable sanction, the equality 
of the woman with the man in God’s spiritual 
economy. Henceforth all we have said of the 
common claims of man one with another—of 
the mercies of God—the decrees of God, the 
providences of God being extended equally to 
all men, rich and poor, bond and free, Greek 
and barbarian—all that the Gospel proclaimed, 
and the temples and the schools denied or so 
grudgingly admitted—must be carried out to 
their full extent, and applied to the woman 
also. Reason and logic require it. Do not our 
own hearts respond to the appeal, and accept 
it? Do we make any difficulty in acknowledg- 
ing the equality of the woman with the man in 
the sight of the universal Father? of the Crea- 
tor, the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier? Is not 
such a doctrine generally understood among us 
as a thing of course? Who dreams of ques- 
tioning it? Do we not rather scorn and re- 
prove the pretended revelations of heathenism, 
which have so commonly denied or disregarded 
this essential equality, and robbed woman ot 
her crown of spiritual glory? 

But if this be the case, let us ask ourselves, 
to what do we owe this conviction in which we 
are so well agreed? Do not leap to the conclu- 
sion that, because it seems so reasonable, so 
natural to us, it is really natural, and grows 
up spontaneously in the human heart. No: 
we require to be led to it, to have it confirmed 
and sealed to us by Divine teaching; we have 
drawn it from a source of divine inspiration, 
we have maintained it by the study of the 
divine Word. It seeks to make a lodgment in 
the heart that has been prepared and opened 
for it. It is a seed which will hardly ripen 
wherever it is casually dropped; the soil must 
be dug for it, and the germ be tended and 
watered. And then, with God’s blessing, it 
will spring up and flourish, and become the joy 
and life of the garden, and maintain its scent 
and beauty in everlasting freshness. 

Upon the spiritual state of the woman, such 
as she was regarded under the highest pagan 
culture, I need not enlarge. She was degraded 
in her social position because she was deemed 
unworthy of moral consideration; and her moral 
consideration, again, fell lower and lower, pre- 
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cisely because her social position was so de- 
graded. This is notoriously the judgment of 
history upon the subject. Most painful would 
it be, most revolting, to enter into the proofs 
of it. But this we may remark in passing, 
that, if we can trace some slight advance of 
man’s moral consideration under the later pa- 
ganism, there is no such advance perceptible in 
the moral consideration of woman. This field 
of human culture still remains, I think, wholly 
barren, And accordingly the woman seems io 
become morally worse, more frivolous, more 
degraded. The highest results of pagan teach- 
ing have left one-half of human kind untended, 
unexalted, unadorned. The elevation of women 
under the Gospel was undoubtedly a new reve- 
lation to the Greek and Romans. 

But nothing, assuredly, is more marked and 
signal than this elevation, this moral advance, 
of woman under the Christian covenant. The 
Savior of man is himself born of woman. His 
virgin mother is pronounced blessed. She is 
deemed worthy of a special revelation. She is 
visited by an angel. She receives a message 
from God. Mary is a second Eve; more highly 
favored, and proved by her faith more worthy 
of favor. And from the first the sex receives a 
share of her favor. The inspiration of faith 
shed abroad in her soul is transfused into her 
companions—the companions of her Son also— 
the faithful women who are ever found most 
attentive in listening to him, most patient in 
suffering with him, most constant in believing 
him, most ardent in expecting his return. The 
apostles, once and again, waver, dispute with 
one another, flee from him, and deny him; but 
the women never. The women are always 
faithful, always loving. The men argue with 
him and misdoubt him; the women anoint his 
head with ointment, and wash his feet with 
their tears. It was not to the women that he 
said, “Could ye not watch with me one hour?”— 
not to the.women that he thought it fitting to 
exclaim, “Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation!” Those holy women, who are 
set as patterns and teachers to their sex, re- 
ceived from him no rebuke, evinced, as far as 
has been shown to us, no spiritual weakness. 

And firmly on the Christian conscience has 
ever been impressed the example of their piety. 
It has sealed the claim of woman to equal con- 
sideration before God, and therefore to common 
consideration with man. A new cardinal truth, 
at which no believer has ever caviled, has sunk 
deep into the human soul. By the spectacle 
and the study of the love and faith, the pa- 
tience under tribulation, the constancy in good 
works of the Marys and Martha and Dorcas 





in Scripture, of Monica and Paulla and so 
many others, whose names are treasured in the 
archives of the Church, the views of mankind 
upon the relations of man to woman have un- 
dergone a silent but complete revolution; and, 
I might add, a new bias has been given to the 
history of mankind. 

The part which Christian women bore in the 
first diffusion of Christ’s truth is familiar to all 
our minds from the records of the Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles. Every book of the 
New Testament plainly attests it. The place 
of the holy women who believed is fully recog- 
nized throughout Seripture; but it is not 
brought prominently forward; and on that ac- 
count perhaps it makes the deeper impression 
upon us. The women of the New Testament 
take their proper position naturally, without 
presumption, without reserve. The mother of 
Jesus is the type and pattern of them all—the 
type of true female piety, loving, trusting, ac- 
cepting, realizing. She receives her faith, but 
she makes it her own in receiving it. The re- 
gard of our Lord himself for the element of 
woman’s faith in his little Church is sufficiently 
marked. His preachers acknowledge it with 
gratitude, and tender kindly greetings to the 
female members of their Churches, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. James acquaint them with 
their functions, and lay down rules for their 
behavior, St. John addresses an epistle to a 
female convert, and opens to the preacher a new 
province of spiritual direction. 

This, it may be said, is remarkable only from 
the contrast it presents to the position of the 
woman at the same time among the heathen. 
Proceed in the history of the Church of Christ, 
and the contrast will become more striking 
still. Scholars know how small was the part 
of women in the formation and maintenance of 
moral or religious opinion among the Greeks 
and Romans, and that part was almost wholly 
evil. Judaism, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, boding of things to come, had taken 
undoubtedly a higher and worthier measure of 
their spiritual capacity, and trained them for 
their inheritance in Christ. The holy women 
of the New Testament are the disciples and 
children of the holy women of the Old. But 
we soon discover an advance in their type of 
holiness. The character and object of spiritual 
insight has advanced in women as well as in 
men. Their feelings are intensified; their piety, 
obedience, resignation, more marked; their 
hopes and aspirations more definite; their de- 
votion more absorbing; their self-sacrifice more 
complete. They are received into closer com- 
munion with man, their fellow-worker, and with 
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God, the author and finisher of their faith. 
They have a definite place in the Church of 
Christ, a purpose, a mission. They are become 
necessary to religion: without woman’s hand 
and heart, the ministry of the Gospel, we feel, 
would itself be maimed. God looks upon them, 
as it seems to us, with tenderer love, and pre- 
pares choicer blessings for them. Man at least, 
as we see, has begun to think more highly of 
them; for to their memory he consecrates more 
solemn and convincing testimonies. In the 
early records of the Church we read, from page 
to page, of the solid work done for her by wo- 
men. ‘They become the companions of the 
apostle and the preacher; the stay and comfort 
of the oppressed and the persecuted; the sis- 
ters, the wives, the mothers of the saints, on 
whom the glory of sanctity is visibly reflected. 
They receive the last words of the dying mar- 
tyr, and treasure up the memory of his rapture, 
till they are called themselves to martyrdom, 
and respond triumphantly to the summons, 
We feel, now first, that their souls are instinct 
with the same life as ours; their responsibility 
akin to ours; their future in nowise different. 
Whatever be our claims, as men, on Christ’s 
covenant, our mothers and daughters have just 
the same, and no other. They have loved as 
much, they have hoped as much, they have 
believed as much; nay, more. What mansion 
in heaven can be closed against the sisters of 
the disciples, who suffered fire and steel in the 
pagan persecution? Will God vail his love 
and glory from the spirit of the sainted mother, 
who by prayers and agonies of supplications 
constrained him to convert to his faith her err- 
ing son Augustine? The laborer is worthy of 
her hire. Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Augus- 
tine, the great doctors of the early Church, all 
fully recognize the spiritual equality of the 
woman with the man; all tend to exalt her to 
a spiritual dignity to which Greek or Roman, 
matron or virgin, dared not, dreamed not, to 
aspire. A new era has dawned for her, One- 
half of human kind has been almost silently 
advanced to a participation in the dearest gifts 
of God, to present grace and future glory. This 
is surely the revelation of new heavens and of 
a new earth! 

Of new heavens! for it is the revelation of 
God in heaven accepting for Christ’s merits the 
love, and faith, and humble devotion of her 
who believes in him whom she has not seen, 
accepts from the heart the truth even before it 
speaks to her understanding, serves him in 
prayer whom she may not serve by preaching. 
Of new heavens! because it is the revelation of 
a future place and occupation for her who has 





been most full of her Lord’s business upon 
earth—most constant in good works, and most 
abundant in good thoughts; of a blessed place 
of reunion for those who have served God in 
holy union here, the man and the woman, 
whose whole strength in their spiritual service 
has lain in their mutual support and confidence; 
whose faith and service would have been a 
mockery indeed, if death and the grave could 
finally separate them, and consign the one to 
life eternal, the other to nothingness. Of a 
new earth! for it is the revelation of a state of 
equal hopes and mutual aspirations in this life; 
the woman being made the real helpmate and 
the partner of the man; the strengthener of his 
faith, the sanctifier of his pleasures. Of a new 
earth! for it is the revelation of Jesus Christ 
his Savior, looking down upon him with Divine 
love and mercy, and bidding him press the 
loved one to his heart, as one who may be 
surely his forever, not as a fleeting gift of this 
world only; not as a loan, but a possession. 
Then see how this revelation has been accepted 
and acknowledged. See the silent revolution it 
has effected; mark the traces of that simple 
creed of woman’s place in redemption. From 
the recognition of the solemn announcement of 
our text, “God sent forth his Son, made of a 
voman,” has flowed the establishment in Chris- 
tendom of woman’s social position, as the mother 
of Christian souls, the nurse, the guardian, the 
instructress of their tender conscience. Woman 
has become the spiritual mother of the children 
of the Church. To her we intrust the training 
of their hearts and spirits. We believe that 
God first reveals himself to our little ones 
through their mothers. From the mother’s 
love they first learn to love him; from the 
mother’s truth they first learn to believe in him; 
from the mother’s prayers they first learn to 
worship him. 

But to this position woman has been ad- 
vanced mainly by the religious instinct of 
northern Christianity. You have read, I doubt 
not, of old, how among the ancient German 
races their women were held in esteem and 
honor, such as shamed the corrupt and morbid 
civilization of the Romans. The woman was 
the associate of the man in all his gravest con- 
cerns. He guarded her purity, he defended 
her honor; in return she cherished his manly 
virtues, soothed his cares, attended him to the 
verge of the battle-field, received him returning 
from it, unloosed his armor, and stanched his 
wounds, But neither did he enter into quarrel 
with his adversary till first he had takeu coun- 
sel of her, had deferred to her judgment, and 
inquired of the divine instinct which he be- 
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lieved to reside in her, to which he ascribed a 
mysterious sympathy with the future. She was 
his mistress, his priestess, his prophetess. She 
was the fountain of his religious life and spirit. 
She was the angel or messenger of God to him. 
Of the origin of this romantic sentiment, which 
flowered in medieval chivalry, and imparted a 
color to medieval religion, there is, I suppose, 
no account to be given: that it should have 
lodged itself among tribes so fierce and rude, 
man-hunters and man-slayers as they were, 
must be a riddle to us as it was to those who 
first remarked it. But it was plainly connected 
with the feelings we have already discovered 
among them, which led them so promptly to 


Christianity; to their deep consciousness of the | 


divine and spiritual; to their sense of responsi- 
bility to God, of judgment, and of a future life. 
It was a strong religious instinct which courted 
the mysteries of the unseen, and sought earn- 
estly for the means of communion with it. 

This revelation of woman’s part in the Di- 
vine economy—plainly written in the Gospel— 
preached by the early Church, but sealed more 
definitely by its full acceptance in later ages— 
has become the surest earthly pledge of the 
permanence of the Christian faith among us. 
It has interested in religion the second half of 
God's human creation; the half which under no 
other dispensation was admitted to equal hopes 
and interests with man. It fills the courts of 
the Lord’s service with another and a greater 
multitude, with worshipers more willing, more 
devout, more sensitive, as well as more numer- 
ous, It does more, much more than this. It 
attaches to the teaching and preaching of the 
Faith the sex to which, limit as we may its 
public ministrations, the private domestic train- 
ing of every generation must ever be mainly 
confided. More than this, again: Christianity 
is a moral training, it is faith shown forth in 
practice; and it is from the purity and useful- 
ness of women that we all learn the first prin- 
ciples of moral duty, by which our faith is to 
be hereafter approved. The divorce of mothers 
from the moral training of their children was 
an inherent weakness of paganism, which made 
it fall and collapse in the presence of the Chris- 
tians—of men brought up themselves by holy 
women in the fear and nurture of the Lord. 
It would seem, then, that the admission of 
woman to a full participation in the rights and 
duties of religion becomes a pledge of the future 
maintenance and transmission of its truths. 
God has not disdained, we may say, to gain 
himself human support. The love and mercy 
of the Revealer secure the triumph of his reve- 
lation. Woman has the will—and has she not 


| the power?—to keep this sacred deposit forever. 
It is her charter, her title, her security. It is 
her pride in this life, as it is her consolation in 
respect of another. She will not abandon it 
herself; no man shall take it from her. If she 
lose it, where shall she look for an equal con- 
sideration elsewhere? How long will the un- 
believing man share with the woman his spir- 
itual aspirations, whatever they may be? Con- 
strained by God’s revealed Word, he makes her 
the partner of his hopes, and rejoices in the 
constraint; but of this she may be very sure— 
we see tokens of it every-where beyond the 
pale of Christian belief—that if man denies 
Christianity he will straightway deny the spir- 
itual claims of woman, For so he did in an- 
tiquity: so do perhaps all existing heathenisms: 
so threaten to do all modern unbelief. 

The man, then, and the woman have the same 
interest in the Gospel: they have moreover the 
same stake in maintaining the belief in it. To 
the woman its denial would be at once a full 
from the consideration she now holds among 
us, in virtue of Christ’s descent from the Vir- 
gin Mother, as heir of an equal future with 
ourselves. She would descend again to be a 
mere plaything of the man, the transient com- 
panion of his leisure here, to be held loosely as 
the chance gift of a capricious fortune; or, to 
adopt the figure of an old heathen poet, she 
would be but the sauce or side-dish of nature's 
great repast. To the man the loss would be as 
great, perhaps greater even than this. It would 
destroy the very charm of this life—a partner- 
ship in real joys, real cares, real hopes and in- 
terests. 1t would damp his glowing prospects 
of a common future with the object of his love; 
it would unsettle his belief even in the com- 
mon future of men; and again steep him in 
the perplexities of the heathen regarding a 
future personal to himself. It would shake the 
very foundations of religion—dislocate the 
bands of moral duty, which are now straitened 
by our early training under spiritual and be- 
lieving women. To root out Christianity among 
us, and thereby destroy the spiritual hopes and 
interests of women, would be to abolish our 
surest pledges for holiness and righteousness 
upon earth. For the woman, as our earliest 
teacher and trainer, is the binding element of 
moral and religious life among us. The sys- 
tems of the philosophers, as was said of one of 
the cleverest and most eloquent among them, are 
merely sand without lime. 


TO 





THE salvation of ten thousand immortal souls 
may depend on the education of a single child. 
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EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


\ 7 E present to our readers a beautiful por- 

trait of the Empress of France, to follow 
the one offered a short time ago of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. We subjoin a brief biograph- 
ical sketch as a matter of interest and informa- 
tion. Eugenie was born at Grenada, in Spain, 
May 5, 1826. She is the daughter of Donna 
Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick, of Closeburn, Count- 
ess-Dowager de Montijos, Countess Miranda, 
and Duchess of Peraconda, The father of Donna 
Maria was English Consul at Malaga, when 
she formed the acquaintance of Count de Mon- 
tijos, an officer in the Spanish army. Her 
marriage with the Count gave her position 
and titles. He belonged to one of the most 
ancient of the noble families of Spain, He was 
connected, more or less closely, with the houses 
of the Duke de Frias, representative of the 
ancient admirals of Castile; of the Duke of 
I'yars, and others of the highest rank, includ- 
ing the descendants of the Kings of Arragon. 
The death of this nobleman, many years ago, 
lett the Countess Montijos a widow, with a 
fortune adequate to the maintenance of her 
position, and two daughters, one of whom mar- 
ried the Duke of Alba and Bernick, lineally 
descended from James II. For Eugenie, the 
second daughter, a still higher destiny was 
reserved. 

In 1851, accompanied by her mother, she 








paid a lengthened visit to Paris, and attracted | 
] | ; a : 
| regard, she declined the rich gift; alleging that 


creat attention at the various entertainments 
given at the Tuileries, by the dignity and 
elegance of her demeanor, and by great per- 
sonal beauty, which was of the aristocratic 
English, rather than the Spanish type. 
mental gifts were also of a high order, and her 
education, partly conducted in England, was 
very superior to that- bestowed on Spanish 
women, who seldom quit the precincts of their 
native country. At this time, Louis Napoleon, 
recently declared Emperor, was looking for a 
companion on his throne, and had made several 
attempts to strengthen his newly-attained posi- 
tion by a marriage alliance with one of the 
ancient and established thrones of Europe. The 
most recent matrimonial enterprise had been 
with reference to the Princess Carola Wasa, of 
Sweden, which had been ended by the opposi- 
tion of the Northern Powers. The queenly 
beauty of Eugenie attracted the eye and won 
the heart of the Emperor, and to the surprise 
of his council of ministers, he announced to 


them his intended marriage with the daughter | , 
The measure ex- | first lady in the gayest metropolis of the world, 


of the Countess Montijos. 
cited considerable disapproval among them, and 


Her | 





re led to their temporary withdrawal from 


office. 

With the independence which has always 
characterized tlre Emperor, during the short 
time that intervened between the public an- 
nouncement of the approaching event and its 
realization, he placed Eugenie and her mother 
in the palace of the Elysée. 
celebrated at noon, on the 29th of January, 
1853, at Notre Dame. Notwithstanding the 
ministerial opposition and the unpopularity of 
the marriage among the people, French gal- 
lantry could not fail of making a great occasion 
of the event, and the most magnificent prepara- 
tions were made for the ceremony, and no mark 
of honor or loyalty was withheld from the 
Imperial bride. The donation asked for her of 
one hundred and thirty thousand francs per 
annum—the same sum which had been granted 
to the Duchess d’Orleans—was readily accorded; 
and the municipal council of Paris voted six 
hundred thousand francs for the purchase of a 
parure of diamonds, as a preser.t from the city 
to the Empress. Through the medium of this 
magnificent compliment of the city, Eugenie, 
by her good policy and the genuine benevolence 
of her heart, won the impressible hearts of her 
subjects, and has retained them by the same 
generous means till the present. In reply to 
the proposal to offer this costly present on the 
part of the city, she addressed to M. Bezet, 
prefect of the Seine, a letter, in which, after 
warmly thanking the council for their token of 


The marriage was 


the city was already overburdened, and that 
the sum in question would be more usefully 
employed in the foundation of some charitable 
institution for the poor and destitute. In ac- 
cordance with this suggestion, the money was 
devoted to an establishment for the maintenance 
and education of sixty young girls chosen from 
the working classes of Paris. It may be imag- 
ined how much enthusiasm was excited among 
so impressible a people as the French by this 
considerate and generous proposal of the Em- 
press. That it was not a mere stroke of policy 
on the part of Eugenie, but the genuine impulse 
of a noble, womanly heart, the Empress has 
proven by a hundred similar acts of generosity, 
and by the general tenor of a charitable and 
benevolent life. 

The life of the Empress since her marriage 
has been comparatively uneventful, made up of 
the ordinary routine of state etiquette. She has 
acquitted herself admirably in the exalted posi- 
tion Providence has called her to occupy. The 


the Empress of the most impressible and vac- 
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ilating nation in Europe, and the wife of an 
ambitious Emperor, who had but just leaped 
into his own exalted position, and whose throne 
was still trembling from the concussion, she has 
secured and maintained the esteem and affec- 
tion of the city and the nation, has preserved 
an unblemished character, and has proven her- 
self an affectionate, faithful, and prudent wife 
and counselor to her husband. It might have 
been possible for Napoleon by further delay 
and effort to have secured an alliance which 
would have added to the political importance 
of the nation, but by following the affections 
of his own heart, and the choice of his own 
mind, he has secured what was vastly better 
both for himself and the nation, the love and 
devotion of a true woman, and the pure and 
affectionate companionship of a good wife. 


—_——__.——_—_——_ 


UNCLE NORMAN BAYLY. 


BY MRS. E. L. BICKNELL. 





T was a long-anticipated happiness, to be 

enjoyed when released from school, that 1 
should spend a few weeks at uncle Norman’s. 
The period arrived, when my father, ever con- 
siderate and watchful, placed me in charge of 
an elderly gentleman, an old friend of his, for 
attention in traveling, and care in stopping at 
the proper place. A family correspondence had 
been carried on by cousin Amy and myself, 
and thus aware of my visit, uncle Norman and 
she met me at the landing, manifesting a most 
hearty welcome. Aunt Hannah—who is my 
mother’s elder sister—with a patient, meek- 
spirited countenance, read at a glance, greeted 
my appearance at the gate. The usual ques- 
tions about health, journey, and friends were 
proposed and answered—the hopes and fears 
each had experienced in regard to my advent 
reported in turn—a leave of absence granted 
to cousin Amy, on the plea of supper duties. 
I had gone through all with a feeling of relief; 
and yet a sense of change similar to awaking 
from a happy dream, in an unknown, strangely- 
furnished room. Though | had been here once 
before, the child-memories of the place and its 
surroundings had grown dim, lying back, as 
they did, of the later, intenser life at a female 
college, as well as of the happy, joyous friend- 
ships, with which my vacations were brightened 
when at home with my parents. True, they 
have had no “abiding” place, as father is an 
itinerant, yet we have been favored in ever find- 
ing a circle of generous, sympathizing friends, 
which has cheered my mother, not a little, in 
her changeful lot, - 





This home, as I have rambled about, one day 
after another, watching the foliage, and flowers, 
and fruit appear, watching the poultry with 
their multitudes of tiny types, watching the 
wild bird rebuilding a Summer nest—listening 
to its song-mate’s notes—all have interested 
me, given imagination an ample range—a home 
exhibiting peaceful plenty and simplicity, sur- 
passing the old Roman pastorals, and according 
more with my ideas of comfort than any pic- 
ture of Arcadian bliss. 

Withal, it is a Christian home—a resting- 
place for the weary preacher—a center of many 
kindly deeds and untold charities. The family 
group is a small one—more lie in the church- 
yard than now sit at the fireside—uncle, aunt, 
and Amy. The farm is not large, and, worked 
by tenants, yields but a moderate income. The 
evenings are monotonous—uncle Norman reads, 
aunt Hannah knits, Amy and I try to “be 
still,” sometimes reading, sometimes finishing a 
fancy trifle; with a sly watching of uncle Nor- 
man, lest he lower his spectacles and ask, 
“What are you making, girls?’ “A watch- 
pocket, uncle.” ‘A watch-pocket, eh! with all 
them furbelows on it. Better be knitting, or 
doing something of some account.” And so 
when we are making any little “no-account” 
trifle it is well enough to look out for skirmish- 
ing, keeping one eye on picket duty. 

Nevertheless, Amy and I have contrived to 
take much pleasure—contrived to exchange 
quite an amount of knowledge from our differ- 
ently-ordered mental stores. She is wonder- 
fully practical—while my stock consists of the 
varieties deemed necessary and useful for a 
young lady in “best society.” 

We are each striving after purity of heart, 
and feel a deep interest in all efforts of the 
Church for the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in all the earth. So it came with no 
little shock to me, as a question from uncle 
Norman addressed to all, or one, as we might 
choose to reply, breaking a former long silence 
with, “What is all this stir about Centenary 
collections for?” “Why, you know,” said aunt 
Hannah, “that this is the hundredth year of 
Methodism in our country, and we wish to 
make a thank-offering to the Lord for the 
innumerable blessings bestowed on us, as a 
Church, and as a people.” “It is curious, that 
nowadays there is no way to thank the Lord 
only by giving the preacher a five-dollar bill or 
so. Here, I was reading, they want a million for 
the Missionary work, ever so much for Church 
Extension, aid for the Freedmen, for the Bivie 
Society, Tract Society, and I don’t know what, 
in all; the preacher must have his salary, 
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parsonage built, and top of that the Centenary 
comes on.” “O, uncle Norman! did you ever 
hear of the ‘discontented pendulum,’ how it 
commenced counting the times it would have 
to tick in a minute, an hour, a week, a month, 
a year, and was so horrified at the array of 
figures that it stopped immediately?” “Yes, 
Mollie, but that was only a fable—it did n’t 
require some poor fellow to break his back 
digging potatoes, or his neck picking apples to 
mike the amount. This money has to come by 
hard work and economy, doing without many 
things—things mother and Amy wish they had. 
1’m tired of hearing this incessant cry of ‘give.’” 

“Don’t bring that hobby out now, father,” 
chimed in Amy; “cousin Mollie will think so 
strange.” “Don’t care any thing about that,” 
returned uncle, gruffly, “one can’t take up a 
paper that doesn’t challenge your pocket-book 
for a donation. I like to read, but don’t want 
one story served up in every thing.” “But, 
father, it is only of the ability you have that 
the Church asks of your means—only that which 
you can, after prayerfully considering the object 
und estimating your resources, give with a cheer- 
ful heart, and this is a Bible rule.” “You can 
all talk on the giving side—always do—but 
when I think a dollar is enough for me, to 
have a preacher say, ‘that a man who gives five, 
will feel ashamed when another gives twenty’— 
I’m done.” ‘“Let’s have prayers,” said aunt 
Hannah, “a better way of closing the evening 
than by unprofitable disputes.” Then followed 
a long chapter in Chronicles, and a prayer 
stereotyped for evening devotions, Amy and I 
hastened to our room, and had it not been for 
her presence I would have indulged in a “spell 
of weeping.” But she desired to talk awhile, 
sitting down by my side and throwing one arm 
about my neck, we both looked out upon the 
beautiful moonlight resting on the river and 
hills. 

“T did not know that we had any Church 
members who felt so,” said I, unable to cast 
aside the tone and visage of uncle Norman. 
“My father desires to spare every cent that is 
possible, and mother often says that she ‘wishes 
they had more to give.’” “That is the way my 
mother and I feel,” said Amy, “but father has 
some peculiar notions. Mother says that he 
enjoyed more religion some years ago, and then 
seemed desirous of doing all that he could for 
Church interests; but his pride was wounded 
by some action of the ‘powers that be’ con- 
trary to his expressed views—and then cherish- 
ing the wound till it became a money-canker; 
and he lost all the power of religion—is now in 
a very unhappy state of carping, fault-finding 





disposition toward any progress or change in 
the Church demanding means. I only explain 
to you, dear Mollie, in order to preface a re- 
quest of you, and through you of your parents— 
an earnest desire for the union with us, in espe- 
cial pleading for father, that he may be reéstab- 
lished in faith—that unbelief and ‘covetousness 
which is idolatry’ may be taken from his heart, 
and that Christ may come in and make his 
abode with him. It is the great ery of our 
souls to see him happy, rejoicing daily in a 
Savior’s love. Will you aid us?” 

“My prayers are so weak, Amy, but your 
words have done me good. I was so impatient 
at uncle’s remarks.” . 

In a letter to my parents I related this con- 
versation, and father wrote to uncle Norman 
an affectionate, faithful epistle, since which he 
seems tenderer. We are all praying for him, 
striving to claim the promises of prayer, re- 
corded in the Holy Book. This much is already 
realized, “that Heaven comes down our souls 
to bless” while thus engaged; and there is more 
warmth in family devotion—an omen, we think, 
of more abundant manifestations of grace. Fa- 
ther says “there are many uncle Normans in 
the Church, who need only the reviving, quick- 
ening influence of the Holy Spirit to make 
them active, useful Christians; that they need 
forbearance and kindness from those most likely 
to be repelled by their unpolished arrows; that 
Christians every-where should make them espe- 
cial objects of prayer.” 


—_— ———_ 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 


BY DELL A. HIGGINS. 


Deep in my heart an urn is hid— 
There are precious things beneath its lid, 
Hopes that have perished, joys that died, 
Longings of soul unsatisfied— 

And my urn is guarded well. 


It is filled with glances from loving eyes 

That watch me now from far-off skies, 

And they ‘re waiting now with gentlest love, 

To welcome me home to my rest above— 
And my urn is guarded well. 


It rings with tones that long ago 

Fell from lips that have been laid low, 

And now are tuned to a sweeter song 

Than to mortal music can e’er belong— 
And my urn is guarded well. 


Sometimes these treasures seem to glow 
With a life they used one time to know, 
And I bow my head with a half- breathed prayer, 
For unseen angels are in the air— 
And my urn is guarded well. 
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SAUL, THE KING. 


BY JULIA DAY. 


A MORTAL dies!’ We may have marked his | 


42 course with mingled censure and approba- 


tion, sometimes, perhaps, with surprise and dis- 
pleasure, but, when he crosses the horizon which 
bounds life’s transient and cloudy day, all re- 
sentment is hushed to a mournful silence. 


We know not whether he is entering an | 
to) 


eternal sunlight or a rayless night. We gaze 
half in sorrow, half in awe, upon the pallid 
countenance, and think only of his virtues, 
Weeping friends often surround a death-bed 
which is peaceful though solemn. How the 
frightened heart stirs with deeper grief or shud- 
dering sympathy at tidings of a cruel or a 
tragic death! When the patriotic warrior falls 


by an enemy’s hand, lamentation is sometimes | 


made with lips that never spoke his praise 
while living. 

Such reflections may help us to realize what 
a surge of anguish swept over the Hebrew na- 
tion at the death of Saul. First came the de- 
feated and scattered remnants of the army, 














telling that the men of Israel had fallen before 


the Philistines on Mount Gilboa, that Saul was 
hit by the archers, and that Jonathan was dead. 

While they mourned for him who had wrought 
the victory at Michmash, tidings came again 
that Saul, in despair, had fallen upon the sword 
of his servant! then, that the Philistines had 
placed his armor in the house of Ashtaroth! 
had cut off his head and fastened it before 
Dagon! that his body, and the bodies of his 
sons, were fastened to the wall at Beth-shan! 

Then there were some who remembered with 
what pride they had looked upon him at Miz- 
peh, when Samuel said, “There is none like him 
among all the people.” Others recalled his suc- 
cessful wars “against Moab, and against the 
children of Ammon, and against Edom, and 
against the kings of Zobah, and against the 
Philistines,” who were now triumphant. They 
told how “he gathered an host, and smote the 
Amalekites, and delivered Israel out of the 
hands of them that spoiled them.” 

What tears of self-reproach were shed by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead, when they thought that 
Saul’s first kingly act had been to deliver them 
from the disgraceful capture with which they 
were threatened by Nahash the Ammonite! He 
who saved their right eyes had been suffered to 
fall into the hands of the enemy; and that head 
which had never bowed to false gods, was set 
up as a trophy before a monstrous idol. Then 
they ‘“‘arose and went all night, and took the 





body of Saul, and the bodies of his sons from 
the wall of Beth-shan, and came to Jabesh and 
burnt them there. And they took their bones 
and buried them under a tree at Jabesh, and 
fasted seven days.” 

While this mourning was made, David, at 
Ziklag, was making lamentation, and every heart 
echoed his strain, “How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished!” 

If we would understand the character of 
Israel’s first king, we must not only stand by 
his grave beneath the oak, nor listen alone to 
the funeral elegy which David taught the peo- 
ple. We may learn a more important lesson 
by standing with David near the sepulcher of 
Kish, to which he removed the bones of Saul 
and Jonathan, when he buried those who suf- 
fered because the covenant with the Gibeonites 
had been broken. 

King Saul was, professedly, a religious man. 
He did not turn aside to idolatry. When he 
was encamped at Gilgal, expecting an attack 
from the Philistines, he would not risk a battle 
till sacrifice had been offered. So anxious was 
he for the performance of this duty that he 
could not wait for Samuel to arrive, but forced 
himself to perform the priestly office. God's 
law gave him no permission to do so. But the 
prophet was absent; the sacrifice seemed neces- 
sary that the Israelites might be encouraged, 
and that they might triumph. No doubt the 
King thought himself very pious. It was one 
of those particular exigencies that require a 
slight modification in the letter of Scriptural 
observances. Yet God condemned Saul. 

Again, when the Amalekites had filled “the 
measure of their iniquities,” and he was com- 
manded to destroy them, he spared “ the chief 
of the things which should have been utterly 
destroyed,” as he said, to sacrifice unto the 
Lord. He spared him whose sword had taken 
many lives; not from motives of humanity, for 
he had slain those who were, doubtless, less 
guilty and less cruel than Agag; and he slew 
the Gibeonites, though the act was unauthorized 
and sinful. He was, yet, a religious man, and 
said boldly, “I have obeyed the Lord.” 

If now living, he would probably join him- 
self to some “respectable” congregation, and 
present liberal offerings to the Church; so lib- 
eral, perhaps, that the manner in which he 
obtained them would not be closely criticised. 
He would mingle gayly with devotees of wealth 
and fashion, lest he might prejudice them against 
religion. He might consider himself justified 
in doing that which God’s Word forbids ex- 
pressly, being, in short, one of those people 
whose belief is always orthodox, but whose 
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own desires become an inner light by which 
they are invariably guided. 

He was jealous. In his case it resulted natu- 
rally from the knowledge that he had displeased 
God, and that the kingdom should be given to 
another. When the women sang, “Saul has 
slain his thousands, and David his ten thou- 
sands,” his resentment prompted him to a series 
of persecutions which tended to increase David’s 
popularity as much as they diminished his own. 
Jealousy, like dizziness, always urges its victim 
to leap into the very abyss which he dreads, or 
to push others to the very verge of the preci- 
pice which he would have them avoid. So does 
that become a truth which was, at first, a sus- 
picion only, 

Saul put out of the land those that had famil- 
iar spirits. He was very zealous for the law 
where it did not interfere with his own wishes. 

But he who would serve God in his own way 
found, at length, that such service was not 
accepted. Tlaving then no guide but his own 
blind will, he was left to struggle alone with 
his cares, his self-reproach, and his passions. 
Hence he was swayed by a madness that even 
music could not soothe. 

Longing for sympathy and counsel, he sought 
Samuel. He had sought him long before. Then 
he was humble, cheerful, dutiful; now a king, 
harassed, disappointed, almost despairing. Self- 
willed as ever, he does not inquire for some 
righteous man who belonged to “the company 
of the prophets;” he must consult with Samuel, 
who is dead. So he appeals to witchcraft, fully 
believing it sinful. His ambition for his family 
seems to have been one cause of his injustice; 
he left his descendants only a heritage of sorrow 
and shame. Three sons were slain with him, 
another had a nominal reign, short, inglorious, 
terminated by assassination. Two who were 
not heirs to his crown suffered death for his 
crimes, as did the five sons of Saul’s most un- 
fortunate daughter Michal. One crippled grand- 
son, spared for his father’s sake, remained among 
the living. 

As a martial commander Saul was energetic, 
prompt even to rashness; therefore, successful 
and popular. There was no hesitation about 
him. When his son had ignorantly broken his 
command, he said, “Thou shalt surely die, Jona- 
than.” ‘The people would not suffer the execu- 
tion of this sentence. No doubt, the father’s 
heart was glad; but had Jonathan been slain, 
Saul would not have wept as David did over 
Absalom. Perhaps his greatest sin was his 
proud impenitence. In his first kingly act of 
disobedience he justified himself, and afterward, 
concerning Agag; finally, when Samuel was 





about to leave him, he acknowledged his sin, 
beseeching the prophet to pray for him, and— 
which seems to have been the principal thing— 
to honor him before the people. After this he 
was forced to admit his sin toward David, but 
without any manifestation of contrition before 
God. 

Good men have patiently resigned themselves 
to horrid deaths, and God has sometimes raised 
them up for happy days; but wounded Saul, 
actuated by pride and tear, killed himself. 

Many a modern Saul has been respected for 
his talents, has encouraged Christians by his 
professions of religious zeal, but impenitently 
justifying himself when he had done wrong, 
has been left to the dominion of Satan. Thus 
he who might have humbly risen, purified by 
the sprinkling of the atonement, and allied to 
those bright ones who bend “lowest in adora- 
tion,” has often become a shame to his friends, 
a scandal to the Church, and, dying, deserved 
only this epitaph, “To obey is better than 
sacrifice,” 

cxmmnaieligniarane 
A LIE OF HONOR. 
THE STORY OF A LAWYER. 


(F entering college I promised my mother, 
whom I loved as I have never loved an- 
other mortal, that while there I would not taste 
of intoxicating liquor, nor play at cards, or 
other games of hazard, nor borrow money. And 
I never did, and never have since. I have lived 
well-nigh sixty years, yet have never learned 
to tell a king from a knave among cards, nor 
Hock from Burgundy among wines, nor have 
I ever asked for the loan of a single dollar. 
Thanks to my mother! loving, careful, anxious 
for me, but not over-careful, nor over-anxious. 
How could she be when I was so weak and 
ignorant of my weakness, feeling myself strong 
because my strength was untried, and such a life 
as human life is, such temptations as beset the 
young before me. 

She did not ask me to promise not to swear, 
She would not wrong me by the thought that 
I could swear, and she was right. I could not, 
How ean any one so insult the Holy, the All- 
Excellent, our Father, and best Friend? Nor 
did she ask me not to lie. She thought I could 
not die. Had she thought otherwise, my promise 
would have been of little value to her. And 
I also thought I could not. I despised lying as 
weakness, cowardice, meanness, the concentra- 
tion of baseness. I felt strong enough, manly 
enough, to accomplish my ends without it. I 
had no fear of facing my own acts. Why should 
I shrink before my fellows for any thing I 
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had done? Lie to them to conceal myself or 
my acts? Nay, I would not have faults to be 
concealed. My own character, my own life was 
more to me than the esteem of others. I would 
do nothing fit to have hidden, og which I might 
wish to hide. I thought I could not lie, and I 
could not for myself. 

During my second college year there was a 
great deal of card-playing among the students. 
The Faculty tried to prevent it, but found it 
difficult. Though I never played my chum did, 
and sometimes others played with him in our 
room when I was present. I not unfrequently 
saw the students at cards. One of the pro- 
fessors questioned me upon the subject. ‘“ Have 
you ever seen any card-playing among the 
students?” ‘No, sir,” I answered firmly, de- 
termined not to expose my fellows. “A lie of 
honor!” I said to myseif. What coupling of 
contradictions! As well talk of “honest theft!” 
“innocent sin!” 

“You are ignorant of any card-playing in 
the college-buildings, Brown?” 

“Fe, wr.” 

“We can believe you, Brown.” 

I was ready to sink. Nothing else could have 
smitten, stung me, like that. Such confidence, 
and so unworthy of it! Still I held back the 
truth. ; 

But I left the professor’s room another per- 
son than I entered it—guilty, humbled, wretched. 
That one false word had spoiled every thing for 
me. All my past manliness was shadowed by 
it. My ease of mind had left me, my self- 
respect was gone. I felt uncertain—unsafe. I 
stood upon a lie, trembling, tottering. How 
soon might I not fall! I was right in feeling 
unsafe. It is always unsafe to lie. My feet 
were sliding beneath me. One of the students 
had lost a quarter's allowance in play, and ap- 
plied to his father for a fresh remittance, stat- 
ing his loss. His father had made complaint 
to the College Faculty, and there was an inves- 
tigation of the facts. The money had been 
staked and lost in my room. I was present. 

“Was Brown there?” inquired the professor. 

“He was.” 

The professor's eye rested on me. Where 
was my honor then? my manliness? and where 
the trust reposed in me? Did any say “we 
can believe you, Brown,” after that? Did any 
excuse my lie? any talk of my honor then? 
Not one. They said, “We didn’t think it of 
you, Brown!” “I didn’t suppose Brown would 
lie for his right hand.” 

It was enough to kill me. But there was no 
help. I had to bear my sin and shame as best 
I could, and try to outlive it. No one trusted 





me as before. No one could, for who knew 
whether my integrity might not again fail? I 
could not trust myself till I had obtained 
strength as well as pardon from God, nor even 
then, till I had many times been tried and 
tempted, and found his strength sufficient for me- 


—_>—_—_. 


ALABAMA. 





BY REV. J. W. CALDWELL. 





“O! when life’s last sun is blinking 
In the pale and darksome West, 
And my weary frame is sinking, 
With its cares and woes oppressed, 
May I, as I drop the burden 
From my sick and fainting breast, 
Cry beside the swelling Jordan, 


Alabama! Here I rest!” Brooks. 





| ign are the struggles of a Christian life. 
I Its contests are sharply waged, long, and 
varied. The foes of the good are many, impla- 
cable, and strong. Here there can be no cessa- 
tion of strife; so, even those whose conflicis 
have been many and severe must keep their 
armor on. 

To the unguarded, danger is ever nigh. The 
victor of to-day may be the vanquished of to- 
morrow. Hostile powers confront us at every 
turn, and adverse influences meet us on every 
hand, obliging us to “hold fast whereunto we 
have attained,” by constant care and effort. 

Yet conflicts are not all. Marches through 
regions bare and dreary, and over rugged lands, 
form a part of Christian discipline, and fill up a 
portion of his life. To journey, and yet main- 
tain a warfare, is the lot of all whose steps are 
tending heavenward. Theirs is a life of unre- 
mitted toil; theirs an experience of sore and 
varied illa. From these the pilgrim, worn and 
weary, finds his heart would often shrink; yet 
the glorious goal still lies beyond, and leads 
him ever on. 

He goes, yet finds, anon, his mind and being 
pant for rest. He would greet it gladly, he 
would realize its worth, he would comprehend 
its sweets, yet waits he till “ his appointed time;” 
then, when God commands release, and the 
spirit, freed from toil and care, gains the golden 
shore, he will, with untold joy, ery, “ Alabama! 
Here I rest!” 





*« There is a tradition that a tribe of Indians, de- 
feated and hard pressed by a powerful foe, reached in 
their flight a river, where their chief set up a staff and 
exclaimed, ‘Alabama!'—a word meaning, ‘Here we 
rest,’ which from that time became the river's name.” 
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@ be €hildren's Lepositorp. 


“NOBODY LOVES ME.” 





LIZABETH CARNEGIE was an only child. 

She was a spoiled child. Her father and 
mother had both died when their little daughter 
was only three years old. She then was taken 
by her grandma, and lived with her and three 
maiden aunts, and an uncle and his wife, all of 
whom dwelt together in a very beautiful place, 
on the banks of the river Severn. Her uncle 
had no children, and so Elizabeth became a 
source of great interest, amusement, and affec- 
tion to the whole family living at Severnturn. 
The place had been called Severnturn, because 
it was situate just at a point where the river 
turns rather suddenly, not far from Westbury. 

Elizabeth was a pretty child, and an intelli- 
gent, quick, clever child, and every body noticed 
her, and praised her, and admired her; and 
thus it came about that Elizabeth was a spoiled 
child, and, therefore, not happy. 

The Carnegies were very wealthy people, and 
little Elizabeth was an heiress to a great deal 
of money, and several houses, and much landed 
property, which had been her father’s, besides 
the chance of inheriting Severnturn, should her 
uncle die without children. 

Elizabeth knew all this. For although her 
grandma and aunts did not speak to her on the 
subject, the servants did, and “‘ Miss Elizabeth” 
Was a very important person with them. Eliz- 
abeth had a nurse to attend upon her till she 
was seven years of age, and then it was thought 
desirable to have a governess for the little lady; 
and, accordingly, the family at Severnturn made 
all possible inquiries, both personally and by 
letter, with the object of securing the services 
of a lady in every way qualified. A Miss 
Henslowe was the one selected out of seven- 
teen, whose claims had been duly considered; 
and I believe Miss Henslowe deserved the pref- 
erence which was given to her. 

Miss Henslowe came, and Elizabeth was duly 
introduced to her, and governess and pupil were 
at first mutually pleased. The first floor of one 
of the wings at Severnturn was duly fitted up 
for the reception of Miss Henslowe and her 
little charge. <A pretty room for the governess, 
a pretty room, rather smaller, for the little girl; 
and a very large, comfortable, bright, cheerful 
school-room, with books, and maps, and globes, 
and a beautiful piano, and every thing that 
could be considered likely to be needed for the 





due education of a future heiress. Bruce, the 
nurse, was retained as school-room maid, and 
her duties were limited to this part of the 
house, and to attendance upon Miss Henslowe 
and Elizabeth. 

Now it would seem natural, I imagine, that 
the advent of a governess would be a signal for 
the beginning of study; but truth compels me 
to say that it was not so. Nor was Miss Hens- 
lowe at all to blame for this. Grandma was 
kind and considerate enough to suggest, that 
on the first day of her arrival, Miss Henslowe 
should be left to herself and have time to rest, 


and to unpack her boxes and get all in “order.” ' 


Then the next day being Friday, it seemed 
scarcely worth while, again pleaded grandma, 
to begin work on a Friday. The aunts laughed 
at this, and joked their mamma about being 
superstitious, but grandma carried the point; 
and so an excursion round the neighborhood 
was agreed upon, and put into execution; and 
Miss Henslowe thought all the family most 
kind and amiable, which they certainly were; 
and wrote home to her mother, saying, that she 
thought she should be very happy. 

Next day, Saturday, Miss Henslowe suggested 
at breakfast, that they should begin work in 
earnest; but here, the uncle remarked that 
Saturday had always been a holiday in his 
younger days, and ought to be a holiday now, 
or he should begin to think he had outlived his 
time. Miss Henslowe smiled; but, of course, 
as every one else at table seemed to agree with 
uncle, what could Miss Henslowe do but smile? 
Sunday, of course, was not a working-day; and 
one of the aunts told Miss Henslowe privately, 
that she hoped she was not one of those who 
deemed it right to make children learn Bible 
lessons and hymns on Sundays. And when 
Miss Henslowe replied, that she thought a 
child might be brought to consider a lesson out 
of God's own book a privilege, the aunt did not 
seem to agree with her, and the matter dropped. 

Monday came, and there was no excuse for 
setting aside the “beginning.” In fact, grandma 
was the first to suggest it at breakfast-time; 
and the three maiden aunts, and the uncle, and 
his wife, all echoed the suggestion. And im- 
mediately after breakfast Miss Henslowe said 
to Elizabeth, “Now, my dear,” and held out 
her hand to take her little pupil with her into 
the school-room. Imagine the governess’s sur- 
prise, when Elizabeth, instead of coming at 
once, turned to her grandma, and said some- 
thing about, “O please, do n’t;” and then find- 
ing that grandma did n’t give her a favorable 
hearing, she tried each of her three maiden 





aunts in succession; and then Mrs. Frank, her | 
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uncle’s wife, and then her uncle himself; but 
they were all firm, in fact, stern with her. And 
so Elizabeth set up a good ery, and went out 
with Miss Henslowe, sobbing most piteously. 

“ Nobody loves me,” she said, when she could 
manage to speak: “ Nobody loves me, nobody.” 

Miss Henslowe tried to comfort her, by as- 
suring her that it was all for her good; that 
they all did love her very much, and that it 
was just because of this love that they wished 
her to study, and to learn, and to become, as 
she grew up, a clever person. 

“I do n’t want to learn any thing,” said Eliz- 
abeth, in the same broken tone of voice; “I 
do n’t want to be useful, I’m an heiress.” 

Miss Henslowe tried a great many ways to 
induce Elizabeth to compose herself; but all in 
vain, and even when Miss Henslowe went near 
her and offered to caress her, and endeavored 
to coax her and to persuade her, Elizabeth only 
sobbed and cried the more, and repeated that 
“nobody” loved her. Miss Henslowe took up 
her work and thought she would let Elizabeth 
alone, and that when the little girl had grown 
tired of crying, then she would try again. 

In time, of course, Elizabeth did stop, and 
then she sat moodily on a little stool near one 
of the windows gazing vacantly into the park. 
Miss Henslowe thought she might try Eliza- 
beth again now; but this time the little girl 
would not speak. Then Miss Henslowe rose 
and went across to her, and tried her once 
more. At first Elizabeth seemed to yield, but 
when Miss Henslowe took her by the hand and 
wished to lead her across the room, Elizabeth 
showed symptoms of returning tears, and Miss 
Henslowe was just going to give the matter up 
again, when the door opened, and grandma 
came in, saying that the bailiff’s little daughter, 
a child about the same age as Elizabeth, had 
fallen down and broken her arm; and that as 
it was fine just then, and might not be so later, 
Miss Henslowe and Elizabeth had, perhaps, 
better take a walk in the direction of the bail- 
iff’s house, and ask how little Fanny was, 

Elizabeth was out of temper, and accordingly, 
although two hours ago she would have hailed 
the plan with delight, as a means of escape 
from going into the school-room, she now re- 
sented it, because it came from her grandma, 
who had insisted upon her beginning to learn 
something. Grandma asked Miss Henslowe if 
Elizabeth had been good, and seemed surprised 
to learn that she had done nothing at all, upon 
which she said to Miss Henslowe: “ You must 
make her.” Elizabeth heard her grandma say 
this, and she said to herself: “Nobody loves 
me, I’m sure; not even grandma.” 








Miss Henslowe rang for Bruce, and the 
thought of being dressed to go out, and wear- 
ing her pretty new hat, with the feather on one 
side, comforted her a little, and so she went— 
on down the avenue a good way, and Miss 
Henslowe, who was a kind and very well-in- 
formed young lady, thought she would endeavor 
to turn the walk to some account, and began 
asking Elizabeth to gather some of the wild 
flowers they passed, calling them by their 
names, such as the “celandine,” “oxalis,” or 
“wood-sorrel,” the various kinds of “worts,” 
and so on; and Elizabeth, who was an intelli- 
gent child, remembered to connect the names 
with the flowers after two or three times. 
Presently they turned into a narrow path, 
through a plantation, and then there were 
mosses, and lichens, and ferns, to notice and to 
talk about; but as soon as Elizabeth discovered 
that Miss Henslowe was endeavoring to teach 
her, she became restive, and would not attend 
to what her friend was trying to do for her im- 
provement. 

At length they got to the bailiff’s house, Mr. 
Cowder’s, a very nice, large, comfortable-look- 
ing house, and they at once inquired for little 
Fanny, at least Miss Henslowe did, while Eliz- 
abeth was not quite sure whether, as an heiress, 
she ought to do any thing very conspicuous in 
the matter, although she knew Fanny Cowder 
quite well, and liked her as much as she could 
like any one. 

Fanny Cowder was an amiable, lovable, lov- 
ing child. She loved her mother, her father, 
her little baby brother, and she loved to do 
good, and those who did good. She had been 
told about Jesus, and she had learned to remem- 
ber that he went about doing good; and when 
she was allowed to do so, she used to go down 
into the village with her mother, and carry 
something or other that was nice, or strength- 
ening, or useful to the poor people there. 

The ladies at the house were very willing to 
help the poor in the village, and they used 
often to give Mrs. Cowder a sovereign to be 
spent in obtaining whatever might be needed 
by any of the poor whom she knew. 

“There was a little girl named Sarah Smith, 
who was deaf and dumb, and whose parents 
were very poor. This poor child’s father used 
to drink a great deal, and, as you may suppose, 
his home was any thing but a happy one. 
Fanny Cowder was often there, however, and 
often brought little Sarah home with her, and 
used to do all she could to amuse and interest 
the poor afflicted deaf and dumb little girl. 

One day they were in an orchard together, 
and there was a beautiful spray of apple-blos- 
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soms just out, which Sarah pointed to, and 
gazed at with unmistakable admiration. Fanny 
thought she should like to get the spray, and 
to give it to the poor child; and it was in her 
awkward and clumsy endeavor to climb the 
tree—not at all a safe thing for boys to do, and 
much less so for girls—that she fell and broke 
her arm. 

You can imagine poor little Sarah’s distress, 
although she did not know that it was in seek- 
ing to give her pleasure that the misfortune 
happened. Imagine, too, when little Fanny 
fell to the ground, uttering a piercing shriek— 
which poor Sarah could not hear—and then the 
little climber fainted and lay pale and lifeless- 
looking before her, how terrified the deaf and 
dumb child became; and then, when she ran up 
to the bailiff’s house, panting, crying, and out 
of breath, how wretched it was to see her 
struggling to make the frightened Mrs. Cowder 
understand what had happened. 

However, Mrs. Cowder went with Sarah, and 
they soon managed between them to get little 
Fanny home, and to send for the doctor, and 





to have her arm set; and so far things went on 
pretty well. And then Mrs, Cowder learned 
how the accident had happened; but Fanny, who 
could not bear that her poor little friend should 
be blamed in any-way—when she confessed to 
her mother that she had been trying to climb 
the tree, so as to get a spray of apple-blossoms, 
did not say that she meant to give it to Sarah. 
She bore all the blame herself. 

The same night and a great part of the fol- 
lowing day, poor little Fan, as they used to 
call her, was in a high fever, and her mind 
wandered, and she kept calling out for little 
Sarah to come to her, and yet when little Sarah 
did come she did n’t know her. 

Many were the little girls in the village who 
came to inquire after poor Fanny, but they 
were none of them allowed to see her, except 
Sarah. Day after day did Elizabeth ask to go 
up and see Fanny, and it was thought a very 
amiable thing in her to wish to go; but Eliza- 
beth herself knew that it was in order to es- 
cape from her lessons, to which, I am sorry to 
say, she did not take at all kindly. The more 
Miss Henslowe tried to teach her, the more 
Elizabeth disliked her; and the more her grand- 
ma and aunts insisted upon her learning, the 
more distressed and unhappy she became; the 
more she grew convinced that every body was 
unkind to her, disliked her; in short, that no- 
body loved her, 

Often and often did some of the ladies send 
Bruce, along with Miss Henslowe and Eliza- 





Fanny Cowder, “with Miss Elizabeth’s kind 
regards;” and Fanny used to look at them, and 
taste them, and admire the picture-books, and 
so on; but she had no regard for the donor; 
and, indeed, when she was asked if she would 
like to see her, she generally declined. 

Sarah Smith, however, got in every day; and 
it became known and talked about how the 
two children loved each other, and that every 
day little Sarah would go into fields and gather 
bunches of primroses, and take them up to the 
sick child. And so Elizabeth in time heard of 
this, and, having begged very earnestly to be 
allowed to see Fanny the next day, she got 
Bruce to go with her, and to carry a lot of 
beautiful flowers out of the green-house up to 
her, together with a basketful of dainties and 
toys. 

But Fanny had just got her little bunch of 
primroses from Sarah, and the cup of new milk 
she was ordered to drink every day, and liked 
to receive only from Sarah’s hand; and so when 
Elizabeth and Bruce came in, and Elizabeth 
looked in her little self-satisfied prim way at 
the sick child, and rather disdainfully round 
the clean but unpretending room, Fanny wished 
the little lady had never come; and as Sarah, 
in her timid way, rose to leave the room, Fanny 
pulled her down on the bed, and kissed her 
over and over again, and made her stay long 
after Elizabeth had left the room, and gone 
home very much vexed and annoyed at seeing 
that “beggar deaf and dumb child” made more 
of than she was, and “those stupid primroses” 
thought of more consequence than her beautiful 
flowers. And again she muttered to herself, 
“Nobody loves me.” 

Do you know, little reader, why little Eliza- 
beth Carnegie thought that nobody loved her? 
Because in reality she loved nobody but her- 
self. After a very short time she too was taken 
ill, and was nearly dying of small-pox; and 
when she recovered and found how fearfully 
disfigured she was, she wondered how Miss 
Henslowe could have nursed her and watched 
over her as she did and not been afraid to do 
so; and when she found that many turned from 
her in unfeigned dislike, and that her kind gov- 
erness, and her aunt and grandma, remained 
true and kind to her, then she began to love 
them, for she found that they had first loved her. 

It is not in the time of our health and pros- 
perity that we learn to love God, or to believe 
in his love, but when we believe tliat he has 


| indeed first loved us, and taken us under his 


beth, carrying some nice little dainty up to! 


VoLt. XXVI.—44 


especial care, even when we are most despised 


| of others—then we learn to love even as we 


see that we are loved. 
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DON'T TELL MOTHER. 


“T)O N’T tell mother!” I heard a bright-look- 

ing boy say, as he ran with nimble feet 
to join a crowd who were accompanying a re- 
turning fire-engine. The comments of the ex- 
cited boys and men as they passed, and per- 
haps the strange desires for forbidden pleasures, 
which are inherent in our sinful natures, drew 
the boy away from home, but as he went, he 
remembered the prohibition, and uttered these 
words, ‘Don’t tell mother!” 

A good mother is a gift to thank God for 
forever. A mother’s kiss, a mother’s gentle 
word, a mother’s tender care, what have they 
not done for us all? Eliza Cook’s beautiful 
lines, “To an Old Arm-Chair,” have thrilled 
through many hearts: 


“T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
'T is bound by a thousand chords to my heart; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start; 
Would you learn the spell? s mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is her old arm-chair.” 


When I hear young lips exclaiming, “Do n’t 
let mother see this; hide it away; don’t tell 
mother where I am going,” I tremble for the 
safety of the speaker. The action which will 
not bear the kind scrutiny of a mother’s love, 
will shrink into shame at the look of God. 
Little feet that begin life by going where a 
mother does not approve, will not easily learn 
to walk in the narrow way of the Lord’s com- 
mandments. “Do n’t tell mother!” has been 
the rallying ery of Satan’s best recruits for 
hundreds of years. From disregard of the 
mother’s rule at home, springs reckless disre- 
gard of the laws of society. The boy who dis- 
obeys his mother will not be likely to make a 
useful and law-honoring citizen. ‘Don’t tell 
mother!” is a sure step downward—the first 
seat in those easy cars of habit, which glide so 
swiftly and so silently, with their freight of 
souls, toward the precipice of ruin. 

The best and the safest way is always to tell 
mother. Who so forgiving as she? Who so 
faithful? Who so constant? Who so patient? 
Through nights of wearisome watching, through 
days of wearing anxiety, through sickness and 
through health, through better and through 
worse, a mother’s love has been unfailing. It 
is a spring that never becomes dry. Confide, 
dear young readers, in your mother; do nothing 
which she has forbidden; consult her about 
your actions; treat her ever with reverential 
love. It has been the crowning glory of truly- 
good and great men, that, when hundreds and 





thousands bowed in admiration at their feet, 
they gave honor to their mothers, Mother- 
love has dared dangers from which the stout 
heart of the warrior has shrunk appalled. Hap- 
py they who early learn to appreciate its worth. 

A mother’s prayers gave John Newton to 
Christianity; a mother’s loving effort dedicated 
John Wesley to the Cross. What mothers have 
done for the work of evangelizing the world; 
what they have written in letters of light upon 
the page of history; what the pen of the re- 
cording angel has registered for them, in the 
open book above, is known alone to God. Boys 
and girls, never go where a “don’t tell mother” 
is necessary to cover your footsteps, 


—_—_—_————— 


THE VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 


RANZ, a city boy, had been picking rasp- 

berries in the forest. As he returned home, 
a tempest arose; it began to rain, and the light- 
ning began to play quite sharply. Franz be- 
came alraid, and crept into a hollow oak which 
was beside the road; for he did not know how 
readily the lightning strikes the lofty tree. 

All at once he heard a voice call, “Franz! 
Franz! come, come, be quick.” 

Franz came out of the hollow of the tree, 
when, in an instant, the lightning struck the 
tree, and the thunder crashed fearfully. But 
no harm happened to him, and he said, with 
uplifted hands, “This voice came from heaven. 
Thou, O loving God, hast saved me.” 

But the voice called out again, “ Franz! Franz! 
do you not hear me?” 

It was a country woman who called. Franz 
ran to her and said: 

“Here I am, what do you want of me?” 

The woman said, “I do not mean you, but 
my own little Franz. He must have hidden 
himself from the storm somewhere around here; 
I came to take him home. See, there he comes 
out from the bushes.” 

Franz now told her how he had taken her 
voice for a voice from heaven. The woman 
seized him by the hand, thoughtfully, and said: 

“O, my child, thank God none the less for 
your escape, although the voice came from the 
mouth of a poor country woman. The good God 
had it so appointed that I should call you by 
your name, without knowing any thing about 
you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Franz, with tears in his eyes, 
“God, it is true, made use of your voice to 
deliver me, but the help came none the less 
from heaven.” 
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What 1s ExXTRAVAGANCE?—It is not every man 
who realizes that extravagance is but a relative term. 
We often hear persons of limited means, for instance, 
denouncing what they call extravagances in their 
wealthier neighbors, when the extravagance of the 
latter as compared with their incomes are greatly less 
than that of their censors. It does not follow because 
a man lives in a stately mansion, drives a handsome 
equipage, gives costly entertainments, has a conserva- 
tory, a country house, that he is necessarily a spend- 
thrift. In truth, if he has a realized estate, and does 
not exceed his income, he is acting wiser than if he 
hoarded his rents and lived like a miser. For a liberal 
expenditure on the part of the rich furnishes employ- 
ment for the poor, while a restricted one makes busi- 
ness dull, so far forth, and so injures the community. 
There is but a solitary exception to the duty of spend- 
ing freely on the rich. It is when the money judiciously 
saved from their income is invested in public works of 


employment to the laborer, but assists to develop the 
resources of the State. 

Nothing, however, palliates waste, or justifies ex- 
ceeding one’s income. And as comparatively few indi- 
viduals have realized estates, few, even rich men, 
have a fixed income to spend. In all cases, where 
persons are still engaged in business, which, even with 
the most successful and prudent, involves at least the 
possibility of risk, the disbursing of a considerable 
portion of the supposed income, much less of the whole, 
may be set down as extravagance. The bankruptcy of 
the majority of the merchants who fail in our great 
cities is traceable to this species of extravagance. Al- 
lured by the money they have made on their books 
they do not wait to realize it, much less to withdraw 
it and their other capital beyond the chances of trade, 
but launch out in a costly style of living, one stimulat- 
ing the other by his example, till finally hard times 
come, debtors begin to cheat them, their supposed 
wealth vanishes, and they awake, some morning, beg- 
gars. Yet in popular parlance such conduct is not 
considered extravagance; when, in reality, it is one of 
the worst, because most subtile forms of that social 
epidemic. Men who thus live are like bricks set up 
on end, and the fall of one tumbles down all in suc- 
cession. 

After all, probably, there is more extravagance with 
men in moderate means, or even with the poor, than 
with rich merchants or gentlemen of fortune. The 
laborer’s tobacco and rum often cost him more, propor- 
tionably, than the millionaire’s thousand-dollar party. 
The mechanic's wife frequently is relatively more ex- 








general benefit, in which case it not only furnishes | 
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travagant in her bonnets than the wealthy dame who 
pays unheard-of prices for her head-dress of tulle and 
ribbon. It is not among those who generally get 
the credit of it, but among families of slender means 
that vice of keeping up appearances prevails the most. 
The pinching, economizing, and dickering; the thou- 
sand little meannesses; the anxious nights and worry- 
ing days that follow on the heels of extravagance, are, 
oftener seen in small houses than in great. More then 
half the battle in getting rich is to avoid extravagance 
from the outset. Two-thirds of the sufferings of the 
poor arise from extravagznce. Thrift, prudence, econ- 
omy, and self-denial, generally will enable almost any 
man in the end to acquire a competence. 


PARENTS’ EXAMPLE BEFORE THEIR CHILDREN.— 
There is a great diversity of opinion in regard to the 
age when children are capable of understanding what 
they see and hear—when they are old enough to mind 
what is told to them. How often have we heard mothers 
exclaim, “ When my child is old enough to understand, 
I am going to have him do differently, I am going 
to teach him thus and so, and am going to make 
him mind.” How much older need a child be to learn 
to do right than to understand that he may do wrong? 
Mother, how old was that little one when, lying in your 
arms, he first began to raise those smiling eyes, and 
recognize in you his dearest earthly friend? And when 
seated on the floor or in the arms of another, you came 
into his presence, how soon did he understand that the 
outstretching of those tiny arms to you were pleadings 
that you could not refuse? 

I was deeply interested a short time since by the 
relation of a little incident by a mother. She had two 
dear little boys, the younger not yet three years old. 
Great care had been taken by the parents to set a good 
example before them, and in all things to teach them 
to do right. It was the custom of the father to always 
ask a blessing before partaking of food. One day, as 
they were gathered round the family board, the little 
ones by their side, the father says to the mother, “ You 
ask a blessing this time.” She dropped her head and 
replied, “I do not feel as if I could.” 

Several days passed; the children in their play one 
day had set their little table with dishes, placed on it 
the food their mother had given them, and seating 
themselves to partake of it, the older one -says to the 
younger who had not yet seen three full Summers, 
“You ask the blessing to-day.” The little one replies 
in the very language the mother had used, “I do not feel 
as if I could.” The mother was near, and had heard 
her own refusal to thank God for his blessings repeated 
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by her dear child whom she did not think quite old 
enough to understand. She said, “I never felt so 
rebuked for my unfaithfulness in all my life.” 

Can parents begin too early to set a good example 
before their children? Do not think they are not 


quite old enough to understand. 


Domestic Love.— Whoever wrote the following beau- 
tiful lines we venture to assert had “ been there to see:”’ 


Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickets of the woodbine hide; 
With hut of bees around, and from the sido 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along through banks with harebells dyed ; 
And many a bird, to warble on the wing, 
When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth fling. 


O love of loves! to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the gol¢en key ; 
Thine are the joyous hours of Winter's even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee; 
And thine the voice that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rnde mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
Spirit! I’ve built a shrine, and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—forever closed thy plume! 





BEAUTIFUL Extract.—The loved ones whose loss 
I lament are still in existence; they are living with me 
at this very time; they are like myself. dwelling in the 
great parental mansion of God; they still belong to me 
as I to them. As they are ever in my thoughts, so, | 
perhaps, am I in theirs. As I mourn for their loss, | 
perhaps they rejoice‘ in anticipation of our reunion. 
What to me is still dark, they see clearly. Why doI | 
grieve because I can no longer enjoy their pleasant 
society? During their lifetime I was not discontented | 
because I could not always have them around me. If 
a journey took them from me, I was not therefore 
unhappy. And why is it different now? They have 
gone on a journey. Whether they are living on earth 
in a far-distant city, or in some higher world in the 
infinite universe of God, what difference is there? Are | 
we not still in the same house of the Father, like loving | 
brothers who inhabit separate rooms? Have wo there- | 
fure ceased to be brothers?—Rowan. 


THE NoOBLENESS AND THE PowER OF WomMAN.— 
Mr. Raskin, in his recent admirable work entitled “A | 
Crown of Wild Olive,” has paid many a beautiful 
tribute to the faith, courage, and self-sacrifice of wo- | 
men. The following passage addressed to the women | 
of England, will apply equally well to the womea of | 
America: 

“T know your hearts, and that the truth of them 
never fails when an hour of trial comes which you 
recognize for such. But you know not when the hour 
of trial first finds you, nor when it verily finds you. 
You imagine that you are only called upon to wait 
and to suffer; to surrender and to mourn. You know 
that you must not weaken the hearts of your husbands 
and lovers, even by the one fear of which those hearts | 
are capable—the fear of parting from you, or of caus- 
ing you grief. Through weary years of separation: 
through fearful expectancies of unknown fate; through 
the tenfold bitterness of the sorrow which might so 
easily have been joy, and the tenfold yearnings for 
glorious life struck down in its prime—through all 


light upon the human mind as candor. 


these agonies you fail not, and never will fail. But 
your trial is not in these. To be heroic in danger is 
little—you are Englishwomen. To be heroic in change 
and sway of fortune is little—for do you not love? To 
be patient through the great chasm and pause of loss 
is little—for do you not still love in heaven? But to 
be heroic in happiness; to bear yourselves gravely and 
righteously in the dazzling of the sunshine of morn- 
ing; not to forget the God in whom you trust when 
he gives you most; not to fail those who trust you 
when they seem to need you least; this is the difficult 
fortitude. It is not in the pining of absence; net in the 
peril of battle; not in the wasting of sickness that your 
prayer should be most passionate, or your guardianship 
most tender. Pray, mothers and maidens, for your 
young soldiers in the bloom of their pride; pray for 
them while the only dangers round them are in their 
own wayward wills; watch you and pray, when they 
have to face, not death, but temptation. But it is this 
fortitude also for which there is the crowning reward. 
Believe me, the whole course and character of your 
lovers’ lives is in your hands; what you would have 
them be, they shall be, if you not only desire to have 
them so, but deserve to have them so; for they are but 
mirrors in which you will see yourselves imaged. If 
you are frivolous, they will be so also; if you have no 
understanding of the scope of their duty, they also will 
forget it; they will listen—they can listen—to no other 
interpretation of it than that uttered from your lips. 
Bid them to be brave—they will be brave for you; bid 
them be cowards—and how noble soever they be—they 
will quail for you. Bid them be wise, and they will be 
wise for you; mock at their counsel, they will be fools 
for you; such and so absolute is your rule over them. 
You faney, perhaps, as you have been told so often, that 
a wife’s rule should only be over her husband's house, 
not over his mind. Ah! no. The true rule is just the 
reverse of that; a true wife, in her husband’s house, is 
his servant; it is in his heart that she is queen. What- 
ever of best he can conceive, it is her part to be: what- 
ever of highest he can hope, it is hers to promise; all 
that is dark in him she must purge into purity; all that 
is failing in him she must strengthen into truth; from 
her, through all the world’s clamor, he must win his 
praise; in her, through all the world’s warfare, he must 
find his peace.” 


A Canpip Minp.—There is nothing sheds so fine a 
It was called 
whiteness by the ancients, for its purity; and it has 
always won the esteem due to the most admirable of 
the virtues. However little sought for or practiced, all 
do to it the homage of their praise, and feel the charm and 
power of its influence. The man whose opinions make 


| the deepest mark on his fellow-man, whose influence is 


the most lasting and efficient, whose friendship is in- 
stinctively sought where all others have proved faith- 
less, is not the man of brilliant parts, or flattering 
tongue, or splendid genius, or commanding power; he 
whose lucid candor and ingenious truth transmit the 
heart’s real feelings pure and without refraction. There 
are other qualities which are more showy, and other 
traits that have a higher place in the world’s code of 
honor, but none wear better, or gather less tarnish by 
use, or claim a deeper homage in that silent reverence 
which the mind must pay to virtue. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


REACH AND PEAcH.—At a literary dinner, in Lon- 
don, where Thackeray and Angus B. Reach were vis a 
vis at the table, Thackeray—who had never before met 
Mr. Reach—addressed him as Mr. Reach, pronouncing 
the name as its orthography would naturally indicate. 
“ Re-ack, sir—Re-ack, if you please,” said Mr. Reach, 
who is punetilious upon having his name pronounced 
in two syllables, as if spelled Re-ak. Thackeray, of 
course, apologized, and corrected his pronunciation; but, 
in the course of the dessert, he took occasion to hand 
a plate of fine peaches across the table, saying, in a 
tone which only he possessed, “Mr. Re-ak, will you 
take a pe-ak?” 


THE Reward or Dorne One's Duty.—Whitefield 
and a pious companion were much annoyed one night, 
at a public house, by a set of gamblers in the room 
adjoining where they slept. Their noisy clamor and 
horrid blasphemy so excited Whitefield’s abhorrence and 
“T will go in 
His 


companion remonstrated in vain. He went. His words 


pious sympathy that he could not rest. 
to them, and reprove their wickedness,” he said. 
of reproof fell apparently powerless upon them. Re- 
His companion asked 


“A 


turning, he lay down to sleep. 
9 


him, rather apruptly, ‘“‘ What did you gain by it? 
soft pillow,” he said patiently, and soon fell asleep. 


A GENTLEMAN'S DIARY OF HIS WIFE's TEMPER.— 








Monday—A thick fog; no seeing through it. Tuesday— | 


Wed- 


nesday—Frosty, at times sharp. Thursday—Bitter cold 


Gloomy and very chilly; unseasonable weather. 


in the morning, red sunset, with flying clouds, portend- 
ing hard weather. Friday—Storm in the morning, with 
peals of thunder; air clear afterward. Saturday— 
Gleams of sunshine, with a partial thaw; frost again 
at night. Sunday—A light south-wester in the morn- 
ing; calm and pleasant at dinner-time; hurricane and 


earthquake at night. 


His MAsesty’s REPRESENTATIVE.—Bassompierre, 
French Embassador to Spain, was once telling Henri 
Quatre how he entered Madrid. “I was mounted on 
the smallest mule in the world.” 

“Ah,” said Henri, “what an amusing sight—the 
biggest ass on the smallest mule!’ 

“IT was your Majesty’s representative,” was the re- 
joinder. 


CHILDHOOD PoEetry.—That was a beautiful idea in 
the mind of the !ittle girl, who, on beholding a rose 
bush where, on the topmost stem, the oldest rose was 
falling, while below and around it three beautiful crim- 
son buds were just unfolding their charms, at once 
and artlessly exclaimed to her brother, “See, Willie, 
those little buds have just awakened in time to kiss 
their mother before she dies!” 


Ministers’ Rigut To Vote.—Rev. Mr. Field, who 
lived in Vermont several years ago, went to deposit his 
The officer who received it being a friend and 
parishioner, but of opposition politics, remarked: 

“T am sorry, Mr. Field, to see you here.” 


“Why?” asked Mr. Field. 


vote. 


see that impudent man bow to me?” 


“ Because,” said the officer, “ Christ and his kingdom 
were not of this world.” 

‘Has no one a right to vote,” said Mr. Field, “ unless 
he belongs to the kingdom of Satan?” 


MILITARY GLoRY.—Nineteen long letters from Lord 
Ellenborough! He has made me Governor of Scinde, 
with additional pay; and he has ordered the captured 
guns to be cast into a triumphal column with our 
names. I wish he could let me go back to my wife 
and girls; it would be more to me than pay, or glory, 
and honor; eight months now away from them, and 
my wife's strange dream realized! This is glory, is it? 
Yes! Nine princes have surrendered their swords to 
me on fields of battle, and their kingdoms have been 
conquered by me, attached to my own country. I have 
received the government of the conquered provinces 
and all honors are paid to me while living in my ene- 
my’s capital. Well, all the glory that can be desired 
is mine, and I care so little for it that any moment I 
shall be resigned to live quietly with my wife and girls; 
no honor or riches can repay me for absence from 
them.—Lije of Six Charles Napier. 


An Inpignant Youne Lapy.—A young American 
lady, Miss F., of one of our suburban cities, was riding, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, with the daughter of 
one of our officials, when a gentleman drove past in 
plain equipage, and, recognizing the coat-of-arms on the 
earriage, supposing she was one of the family, bowed 
very graciously. The young lady, not recognizing the 
person, stared at him, and in much confusion and indig- 
nation, turned to her companion and said, “ Did you 
“O, yes! that was 
the Emperor.” 


A New Sect or PuriLosopHers.— Well, Jane, this 
is a queer world,” said Joe to his wife, “a sect of women 


| philosophers have just sprung up.” 


“Indeed,” said Jane, “and what do they hold?” 
said he—“ their 


“The strangest thing in nature,” 


tongues!” 


AFRAID TO Trust THEM.—A John Bull conversing 
with an Indian, asked him if he knew that the sun 
never sets in the Queen's dominions. 

“No,” said the Indian. 

“Do you know the reason why?” asked John. 

“ Because God is afraid to trust an Englishman ir 


’ 


the dark,” was the dusky savage’s reply. 

A DIFFERENCE IN THE Exp.—A young couple had 
been married by a Quaker, and after the ceremony he 
remarked to the husband: “Friend, thou art now at 
the end of thy troubles.” A few weeks after the young 
man came to the good minister, boiling over with rage— 
his wife was a regular vixen—“I thought you told me 
that I was at the end of my troubles “So I did, 
friend; but I did not say which end.” 


THE Motive.—An old fellow of the ultra-inquisitive 
order asked a little girl on board a train, who wis 
sitting by her mother, as to her name, destination, etc. 
After learning that she was going to Philadelphia, he 
asked, “ What motive is taking you thither, my dear?” 
“T believe they call it a locomotive, sir,” was the inno- 
cent reply. The “intrusive stranger” was extinguished. 
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SuininG CuristTrans.—' Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your Father which is in heaven.” 

This passage in our Lord’s beautiful and impressive 
discourse upon the Mount, embodies a sentiment worthy 
of the life-long study and faithful application of every 
genuine Christian. That sentiment is briefly this: 
Christianity in the world is promoted precisely in the 
proportion that its advocates show forth in their daily 
lives its practical excellencies and virtues. Heaven 
depends upon the faithfulness and moral purity of 
God's people every-where for the dissemination of a 
pure religion throughout the world. Religion is a life, 
an intense, active force in the individual character and 
experience; and as such can stand the test of the most 
rigid analysis of its divine claims. It had been little 
to the purpose, if the early disciples had exhibited in 
their preaching the sublime morality of the Gospel, 
and yet failed to exhibit in their daily lives its equally 
sublime principles and spiritual fruits. 

That men may be led to “glorify our Father which 
is in heaven,” is an effect to which every religious life 
must unerringly point. The command from Heaven 
to every regenerated soul is, “Arise, shine; for thy 
light is come, andthe glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.” Christians are moral luminaries, “ heaven-light- 
ed stars.” They are “the children of the light,” and 
shine they must by the necessity of the light which is 
within them. They are the light of the world. “A 
city set on a hill can not be hid;” neither can a spirit- 
ually-illumined heart keep from shining. It is no 
more Heaven's appointment that the stars shall reflect 
the light of the sun than it is that Christians shall re- 
flect that of “the Sun of Righteousness.” Light from 
Heaven shines upon them that they may reflect the 
same upon the world. Let them, therefore, shine out 
upon a dark and dying world; let their lives ever re- 
flect the light, glory, and beauty of the Savior's blessed 
religion! 

“* Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 't were all alike 
As if we had them not.” 

“That they may see your good works.” See what? 
Your good works. The life of every good man is a 
grand series of good works. Pure and undefiled re- 
ligion can produce none other than good works. Like 
his blessed Lord, the true Christian goes about doing 
good. The apostolic injunction, “be careful to main- 
tain good works,” is his great life-motto. Men take 
nothing for granted in religion. Christianity has to 
fight its way to human credence on the strength of its 
own principles and merits; and this it is abundantly 
able to do. As it has nothing to fear from investiga- 
tion as a divine system of ethics, neither has it any 
thing to fear, but every thing to gain, when fairly ex- 
hibited in the life and character of the Christian. The 
world has the right—a right accorded by the Head of 
the Church—to ask for the fruits of Christianity in the 
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individual life. In this world of sin and selfishness, 
men must know and acknowledge that “ good works,” 
unfolded in the character and deporiment of the good 
man, can only result from the operation of a divine 
principle in the heart and life. The stars are no more 
in the heavens by Divine power than are good works 
in the lives of men. Reason, as well as revelation, 
may ask, ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots? Then may ye also do good, that are 
accustomed to do evil.” When God's people let their 
light shine, men “see their good works,” are compelled 
to acknowledge the divinity of their source, and, as a 
consequence, not unfrequently “glorify our Father 
which is in heaven.” 

The life of every good man is a silently but effi- 
ciently operative moral power in the earth. It can not 
be otherwise. It has always been so, and always must 
be so. The world needs something palpable—some- 
thing it can see in the Christian life—in order to be 
impressed with the divine truth of religion. An illu- 
minated, holy life—a practical exhibition of the virtues 
and graces of Christianity—is the most cogent of all 
reasoning upon this subject. It is vastly better than 
the ablest sermon that can be preached in favor of the 
truth of religion. It is “an epistle known and read of 
all men.” ‘The celebrated infidel, who heard unmoved 
the great Dr. Chalmers on the divine truth of the 
Christian religion, yielded his infidelity and started 
heavenward before a more potent argument—the pious 
life of a poor, helpless Christian widow. No wonder 
an inspired apostle wrote those pregnant words for the 
Churches: “I will that thou affirm constantly, that 
they which have believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works.” 

“Let your light shine before men!” What a rebuke 
to the idea of a cloistered piety! Genuine religion 
can not be cramped; it needs the world for its range. 
It is here for a purpose. Like the sun it must shine, 
that its blessed light may carry a blessing with it 
wherever it goes. Christ prayed not that his disciples 
should be removed from the world, since the world so 
much needed them to furnish their quota of religious 
influence toward its redemption; but that they should 
be kept from the evil in the world. Humanity earn- 
estly needs the example and influence of every true 
man. The light of a heavenly religion, shining before 
men in the lives and labors of God's people, must pro- 
duce results of vast importance to the spiritual welfare 
of adying world. Let us, then, Christian reader, look 
at our manifest duty and grave responsibilities in the 
light of this earnest exhortation of Jesus Christ te his 
disciples, “Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.” 

But if the progress of Christianity is exalting in 
proportion to the fidelity with which Christians dis- 
charge its practical duties and exhibit its principles and 
virtues, the converse of this proposition is likewise 
true. “ We suffer all things,” exclaims Paul, “lest we 
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should hinder the Gospel of Christ;” from which the 
inference is irresistible, that professing Ch..stians, by 
failing to let their light shine, may retard the progress 
of religion in the world. How awful is the idea that 
any of God's professed children, by default of Uhristian 
duty, should be in the way of the salvation of a human 
soul! And yet when many of them are measured by 
the Savior’s own. standard—“ by their fruits ye shall 
know them"—they are found seriously wanting. Tar 
better for such that they had never taken upon them- 
selves the solemn vows of our holy religion. The light 
in them being darkness, how great is that darkness! 

The want of fidelity upon the part of many on the 
roll of Zion has done vastly more harm to the cause of 
religion than all the infidels in the world. Infidelity in 
the lives of its advocates is just what we might expect 
from its principles; hence its measurable inability to do 
severe injury to the cause of Christ. But the case 
takes on a darker hue when a professor of godliness is 
recreant to the vows and duties of his sacred profession. 
His is a fearful attitude toward religion, since he prac- 
tices exactly what he condemns by profession. Such a 
course is potent for evil because it involves gross incon- 
sistency, if not downright hypocrisy, all of which 
Christianity condemns in the broadest possible terms. 
Infidelity all the way through has at least the merit of 
consistency in this respect; its practice being accordant 
with its creed. 

The world is before us, Christian reader. It needs 
all we can do for its spiritual elevation and redemption. 
If we have any light from heaven upon our hearts, we 
should let it shine out in our lives. The divine Word 
says with great earnestness, “ Let them that love Him 
be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 
Never so much does the world need all the light and all 
the power we have in us for its redemption to God. 
Imperiled souls all around us demand that we be shin- 
ing Christians. Our own personal salvation likewise 
demands that we shape as far as we mey the destinies 
of our fellows for heaven and immortality. Shining 
Christians are working Christians. 

“Tn the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle; 
Be a hero in the strife. 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead; 

Act—act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


F. 8. C. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HEAVENLY KiIN@pou.— 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Mr. Ruskin, in “The Crown of Wild Olive,” thus 
forcibly and pungently discourses on these words of 
our Lord: 

“OF such, observe. Not of children themselves, but 
of such as children. I believe most mothers who read 
that text think that all heaven is to be fuil of babies. 

3ut that’s not so. There will be children there, but 
the hoary head is the crown. ‘Length of days and 
long life and peace,’ that is the blessing, not to die in 
babyhood. Children die, but for their parents’ sins; 
God means them to live, but he can’t let them always; 
then they have their earlier place in heaven; and the 





little child of David, vainly prayed for—the little child 
of Jeroboam, killed by its mother’s step on its own 
threshold—they will be there. But weary old David 
and weary old Barzillai, having learned children’s 
lessons at last, will be there too; and the one question 
for us all, young or old, is, have we learned our child's 


lesson? It is the character of children we want, and 
must gain at our peril. . . . The first character of right 
childhood is that it is modest. . . . The second charac- 


ter of right childhood is to be faithful. . . . The third 
character of right childhood is to be loving and gener- 
ous. . . . And because of all these characters, lastly, 
it is cheerful. . . . So, then, you have the child’s char- 
acter in these four things—humility, faith, charity, and 
cheerfulness. That ’s what you have got to be con- 
verted to. ‘Except ye be converted and become as 
little children.’ You hear much of conversion nowa- 
days; but people always seem to think they have got 
to be made wretched by conversion—to be converted 
to long faces. No, friends, you have got to be con- 
verted to short ones; you have to repent into child- 
hood, to repent into delight and delightsomeness. You 
can 't go into a conventicle but you'll hear plenty of 
talk of backsliding. Backsliding, indeed! I can tell 
you, on the ways most of us go, the faster we slide 
back the better. Slide back into the cradle, if going 
on is into the grave—back, I tell you; back—out of 
your long faces and into your long clothes. It is 
among children only, and as children only, that you 
will find medicine for your healing and true wisdom 
for your teaching. There is poison in the counsels of 
the men of this world; the words they speak are all 
bitterness, ‘the poison of asps is under their lips,’ but 
‘the sucking child shall play by the hole of the asp.’ 
There is death in the looks of men. ‘Their eyes are 
privily set against the poor;’ they are as the uncharm- 
able serpent, the cockatrice, which slew by seeing. 
But ‘the weaned child shall Jay his hand on the cock- 
atrice’s den.’ There is death in the steps of men; 
‘their feet are swift to shed blood; they have com- 
passed us in our steps like the lion that is greedy of his 
prey, and the young lion lurking in secret places,’ but 
in that kingdom the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, 
and the fatling with the lion, and ‘a little child shall 
lead them.’ There is death in the thoughts of men; the 
world is one wide riddle to them, darker and darker 
as it draws to a close; but the secret of it is known to 
the child, and the Lord of heaven and earth is most to 
be thanked in that ‘he has hidden these things from 
the wise and prudent, and has revealed them unto 
babes.’ Yes, and there is death—infinitude of death— 
in the principalities and powers of men. As far as the 
east is from the west, so far our sins are—not set from 
us, but multiplied around us: the sun himself, think 
you he now ‘rejoices’ to run his course, when he 
plunges westward to the horizon, so widely red, not 
with clouds, but blood? And it will be red more 
widely yet. Whatever drought of the early and latter 
rain may be, there will be none of that red rain. You 
fortify yourselves, you arm yourselves against it in 
vain; the enemy and avenger will be upon you also, 
unless you learn that it is not out of the mouths of 
the knitted gun, or the smoothed rifle, but ‘out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings’ that the strength is 
ordained which shall ‘still the enemy and avenger.’ ” 
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Hiterarg, Beiratific, anf Biatistien! Stems. 


Former Seats oF LEARNING.—Ireland, now so 
debased by ignorance and superstition, deserted of her 
children, desolated by famine and pestilence, calling for 


faithful missionaries to preach again in its purity “ the | 


faith once delivered to the saints,’ was, some twelve 


| 35. “Spreading himself like a green bay tree,” Psalm 


| 


xxxvii, 2.“ Hung our harps upon the willow,” Psalm 
exxxvii, 2. “ Riches certainly make [not take, as it is 


often quoted] themselves wings,” Proverbs xxiii, 5, 
oo 


| “Heap coals of fire upon his head,” Ibid xxv, 22. 


centuries ago, the seat of learning and of sound the- | 
ology, and a nursery of able divines for all Europe. | 


One of her most learned, holy, and zealous sons, St. 


Columba, with a faithful band, emigrated in 563 to the 
| name is legion,” Mark v, 9. “To kick against the 


small island of Iona, or Ichholm, on the west coast of 


Scotland, and there established an institution of learn. 


ing and religion, which became, and continued a long 
time, the center and source of sound learning and 
religion, not to England only, but to all Europe. It 
was the place where kings were buried. The lords of 
the isles, the chief among the kings of Scotland here 
held their residence. 

It was by means of this institution that Scotland 
obtained the title of “learned Scotia.” Of this it was 
truly said, “ Thou noblest college of the ancient earth.” 
The island is still there, and a few moldering ruins, 
which the traveler delights to visit, and on the spot to 
read the history of its past. It was of this small but 
venerable spot that Dr. Johnson, in his journal of a 
visit to the “Scottish Isles,” thus writes: “ It was once 


the luminary of the Caledonia regions, whence savage | 


clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. Far be from 
me and my friends that frigid philosophy, which may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground 
that has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, and virtue. 
That man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force on the plains of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
lona.” 

Of this the poet has also sung: 
«Thou wert the temple of the living God, 
And taught earth’s millions at its shrine to bow, 
Though desolation wraps thy glories now, 
Still thou wilt be a marvel through all time 
For what thou hast been; and the dead who rot 
Around the fragments of thy towers sublime, 
Unce taught the world, and swayed the realm of thought, 
And ruled the warriors of each northern clime.” 


From this now desolate place there issued forth num- 
bers of learned and holy men as missionaries to convert 
the Saxons, who were yet heathen, and to comfort and 
sustain the Christians in Scotland and England who 
were harassed and persecuted. 


Wuere FAMILIAR Quotations ComE Frouw.— 
“There is death in the pot,” is from the Bible, 2 Kings 
iv, 40. “Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
death they were not divided,” is spoken of Saul and 
Jonathan, 2 Samuel i, 23. “A man after his own 
heart,” 1 Samuel xiii, 12. “The apple of his eye,” 
Deut. xix, 21. “A still small voice,” 1 Kings xix, 12. 
“Escaped with the skin of my teeth,” Job xix, 20. 
“That mine adversary had written a book,” Job xxi, 





“No new things under the sun,” Ecclesiastes i, 9. 
“Of making many books there is no end,” Ibid xii, 
12. “Peace, peace, when there is no peace "’—made 
famous by Patrick Henry—Jeremiah viii, 11. “ My 
pricks,” Acts ix, 5. “Make a virtue of necessity,” 
Shakspeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. “ All that 
glitters is not gold,” usually quoted, “All is not gold 
that glitters,” Merchant of Venice. “Screw your 
courage to the sticking place,” not point—Macbeth. 
“Make assurance doubly sure,” Ibid. “ Hang out 
your banners on the outward walls,” Ibid. “ Keep 
the word of promise to our [not the] ear, but break 
it to our hope,” Ibid. 

“Tt’s an ill wind turns no good,” usually quoted, 
“Tt’s an ill wind blows nobody good,” Thomas Tusser, 
1580. “Christmas comes but once a year,” Ibid. 
“Look ere you leap,” Hudibras, commonly quoted, 
“Look before you leap.” “Out of mind as soon as 
out of sight,” usually quoted, “Out of sight, out of 
mind,” Lord Brooke. “ What though the field be lost, 
all is not lost,” Milton. “ Awake, arise, or be forever 
fallen,” Ibid. “ Necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” Ibid. 
“The old man eloquent,” Ibid. “Peace hath her vie- 
tories,” Ibid. ‘ Though this may be play to you, 't is 
death to us,” Roger L’Estrange. “All cry and no 
wool ’—not little wool—Hudibras. “ Count their chick- 
ens ere [not before] they are hatched,” Ibid. “ Through 
thick and thin,” Dryden. “When Greeks joined 
Greeks, then was the tug of war,” usually quoted, 
“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war,” Nathaniel Lee, 1692 “Of two evils I have 
chosen the least,” Prior. “ Richard is himself again,” 


| Colley Cibber. ‘‘Classie ground,” Addison. “A good 


hater,” Johnson. ‘“ My name is Norval,” John Home, 
1808. “Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no 
fibs,”’ Goldsmith. 


OrIGIN OF PrArRiEs.—At the recent meeting of the 
American Scientific Association at Buffalo, Professor 
Newberry read an interesting paper on the origin of 
prairies. The Professor remarked that great diversity 
of opinion existed as to the causes which had produced 
over half our continent a growth of forests, and over 
the other half only an herbaceous vegetation; but in 
this, as in so many other questions that divided the 
scientific world, if the disputants could meet on com- 
mon ground, and each study the phenomena observed 
by others, and not exclusively his own data, there 
would be comparatively very little discord. He had 
spent some years on the prairies in various parts of 
the far West, and he felt confident that any one who 
would go over the ground he had traversed would 
agree with him that the presence or absence of forests, 
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as a general rule, depended on the amount of precipi- 
tated mvisture. The central portion of the continent, 
as others, was comparatively dry, and was consequently 
treeless, except on the mountain belts, which acted as 
condensers, and precipitated an amount of water which 
sustained a forest growth. The rain-fall was greater 
in that part of the continent east of the Mississippi, 
and here we have almost an unbroken forest. 

Along the line where the treeless and forest districts 
meet, local causes determined the presence or absence 
of trees. Belts of timber bordered the streams and 
covered the more porous and absorbent soils, while 
the level surfaces with a fine unporous soil—sometimes 
very wet and sometimes very dry—sustained only a 
growth of grass, which could endure these alternations, 
fatal to trees. Annual fires had their influence in 
extending the area of grassy surface, and over much 
of this middle ground by man’s intervention, the causes 
limiting the growth of trees could be removed and the 
forest area extended. The force of nature was here 
nicely balanced, and slight causes would make one or 
the other preponderate. The theories which 
attributed prairies to other causes than the want of 


many 


water were wholly erroneous and only of local value. 
On the great prairies west of the Mississippi, every 
variety of soil and surface failed to sustain trees, and 
there only a change of climatic conditions would change 
the grass-covered surface to forest. 


ANCIENT MANNERS AND Customs.—In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign there is a report for the year 1650, in 





which it is stated that “ the maids of honor desired to 
have their chambers ceiled, and that the partition, that 
is, of boards, be made higher, for that the servants 
looked over.” And about the same time it is said 
that certain young noblemen and gentlemen were guilty 
of similar indecorous behavior, being fond of peeping 
over these boards, to the great annoyance of the ladies 
when at their toilet, whereat her Majesty was highly 
displeased, and severely reproved them. Moreover, it 
seems that the chamber for the squires of the body 
was ruinous and cold, and required to be ceiled over- 
head and boarded under foot; and that some part of 
the castle was so much out of repair that the rain 
beat in. It is not more curious than instructive to 
note the state of things in Scotland about the same 
period. There was even a greater lack of personal 
comfort among the nobility in that country than in 
England. The Earl of Buchan, in his Antiquarian 
Researches, gives the following rare piece of informa- 
tion, which at least shows linen to have beer 4 rare 
commodity in the days of James VI. In the archives 
of the Mar family, under a section dedicated to antiqne 
costume, it is stated that “the royal charge [James] 
continued under the nature of his governante the Dow- 
ager Countess of Mar [as toward his mouth and order- 
ing of his person,] had in the dead of night been seized 
with a colic. The ladies of honor were all summoned 
from their warm beds to attend his Heeniss; when, as 
was remarked, none of the ladies had any shifts, except 
the said Countess of Mar, her ladyship being tender” 
[sickly.] 


Biterarg HBotires. 


THE CoNVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 
The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1865. By Charles 
Merivale, B.D. Post 8vo. Pp. 231. $2. Mew York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
These Lectures are intended to be a continuation of 
the author's discourses on the “Conversion of the Ro- 
man Empire.” In both works the object of the author 
has been, not to give us a history of the introduction of 
Christianity among the pagans of the Roman Empire 
or the heathen of the North, but rather to indicate the 
principles and the providential influences involved in 
the preparation of the nations for the reception of the 
Gospel when offered to them. “The main object,” says 
the author, “has been to impress upon the hearer or 
reader the conviction, which must be ever present to 
the mind accustomed to study the broad features of 
human history, of the gradual and constant prepara- 
tion of mankind, from the earliest known periods of 
antiquity, for the full development of religious life 
under the revelation of Jesus Christ. It is well to 
hold fast the assurance of the continuity of God's 
providence in the spiritual guidance of our species; to 
be convinced that, as we can discover no entirely new 








all his works, both the material and the sniritual, from 
the beginning, animating, amending, informing, indoc- 
trinating his moral creation, from time to time, in an 
appointed order and sequence, but never entirely break- 
ing with the past, and effecting a new creation without 
using the materials of the old. Our religion is a his- 
torical one; it is the history of religious progress.” 
Again the author says, “As in my former lectures I 
thought it right and just to show, as far as I might, 
the elements of truth and goodness disseminated 
among the benighted votaries of the imperial schools 
and temples, so in these I have not shrunk from indi- 
eating the thread of moral and religious feeling which 
runs through the groveling superstitions and intel- 
lectual darkness even of the Northern barbarians.” 
These extracts indicate the scope and spirit of these 
profoundly interesting lectures. Dr. Merivale is a 
philosophical historian, a fact abundantly evident in 
his “ History of the Romans under the Empire,” his 
“Conversion of the Roman Empire,” and now also in 
the work before us. He believes in God, a present, 
personal, all-controlling, and all-directing God, whose 


tender mercies are over all his works. He discovers 


creation in the progress of material things since the | his hand in all the events of human history, and finds 
| the center of all history in the revelation and the cross 


first beginning we can trace of them, so neither has 
there been any entirely new moral or religious revela- 
tion vouchsafed to us. 


of Jesus Christ. The divine part in history has been 


The same God has been over | the unfolding of the kingdom of God and the prepara- 
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tion of the nations for its reception. In all nations he 
finds the indications of this preparation. The labor of 
the present volume is to indicate the points of attach- 
ment and sympathy which the Gospel would find among 
the Northern nations, when the missionaries would 
carry it to them, or their conquest of Rome would 
bring them into contact with it. These points of at- 
tachment are found in the moral and religious tradi- 
tions existing among them, in their laws and institu- 
tions, in their sense of personal relation to God, and in 
their home-life developing the sense of male and female 
equality. In all these and much more the author finds 
the elements of a divine preparation, making these 
northern barbarians ready to receive the Gospel when- 
ever it reached them. A work from the pen of Dr. 
Merivale needs no commendation, Our readers will 
find in the present number a specimen of his admirable 
style in the article we have selected, entitled “ Woman's 
Spiritual Claims.” 


RECENT Britisu PuiLosopny: A Review with Crit- 
icisms; Including some Comments on Mr, Mill’s Answer 
to Sir William Hamilton. By David Masson. 12mo. 
Pp. 335. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The substance of the 
greater portion of these pages was delivered in the 
form of lectures at the .Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Mr. Masson is well known on both sides of 
the Atlantic as a critical writer of much ability. He 
makes no pretensions as an original thinker or philos- 
opher, but as a critic of the schools of modern philos- 
ophy he is strikingly clear in his perception of their 
characteristic traits, and possesses a very happy faculty 
for presenting his thoughts in a perspicuous and en- 
gaging manner. His present work is a very interest- 
ing review, apparently unclouded by prejudice, of the 
different characteristics of those British thinkers who, 
during the last generation, have most influenced the 
thought of the times. Beginning with an admirable 
survey of the past thirty years, he proceeds to a crit- 
ical indication of the points of agreement and differ- 
ence between the various schools. To the influence of 
Carlyle, Hamilton, and Mill he attributes the new 
movement in British philosophy. ‘“ Whatever other 
men,” he remarks, “seniors or coevals of these three, 
muy be named as having codperated with them, either 
as urging views of their own or as continuing the 
older philosophic influences—and I, for one, think that 
the beneficial influence of Coleridge was not exhausted 
at his death—certain it is that it is to Carlyle, Hamil- 
ton, and Mill that all would point as having been the 
most prominent leaders of free or uncovenanted Brit- 
ish speculation during the last thirty years. Probably 
first in the order of effect came Carlyle, in all whose 
writings, historical or other, down to the last, there 
have been veins and blasts of that philosophy which 
the earliest of them announced, and the resistless dif- 
fusion of which, and even of the phrases and idioms 
in which it was couched, over the entire surface and 
through the entire speech of these islands, is a phe- 
nomenon not soon to be forgotten. Hamilton’s influ- 
ence was long more local and obscure. But, for twenty 
years, he was teaching logic and metaphysics to large 
ciasses in the University of Edinburgh; and thus, as 
well as latterly by publications bearing his name, there 





was shed through educated British society some recog- 
nition of his system of thought, and a certain Hamil- 
tonian leaven which is still working. Mill, too, has 
more than fulfilled his promise. To his Logic, pub- 
lished in 1843, there have succeeded his other well- 
known works, and with such accumulated effect that, 
at the present moment, it may be said that it is Mill, 
as a philosopher, that is in the ascendant in Britain. 
It is Mill that our young thinkers at the universities, 
our young legislators in Parliament, our young critics 
in journals, and our young shepherds on the mount- 
ains, consult, and quote, and swear by.” 

He gives a high and favorable position to Herbert 
Spencer, who has formed to himself the largest new 
scheme of systematic philosophy, and who “has al- 
ready shot his thoughts the farthest.” ‘I should say,” 
says Mr. Masson, “that he is the British thinker who 
has most distinctly realized the absolute necessity that 
philosophy lies under, of dealing with the total cosmo- 
logical conception as well as with the mere physical or 
physiological organism—and this from the demonstra- 
ble inter-relatedness of both—if it would grasp all the 
present throbbings of the speculative intellect. His 
writings take for granted this necessity, and make it 
plainer than it would otherwise be. No where else are 
the various sciences so fished for generalizations that 
may come together as a whole to help in forming a 
philosophy. No where else, at all events, is there a 
more beautiful and fearless exposition of some of those 
recent scientific notions which I spoke of in the last 
chapter as affecting our views of metaphysical prob- 
lems. There are parts of Mr. Spencer's writings occu- 
pied with such expositions, which, from sheer scientific 
clearness and adequacy of language to the matter, have 
all the effect of a poem. If even only for such ren- 
derings of high scientific conceptions, on the chance of 
their somehow taking possession of the popular soul, 
and uniting there to rectify previous forms of thought, 
he would deserve honorable recognition.” 

Buckle, and the whole school of British Comteism, 
receive careful and appreciative consideration, and 
even Swedenborgianism and spiritualism come in for 
their share of impartial criticism. The book is timely, 
able, and in style, such as one can read with both 
pleasure and profit. 


Discourses OF REDEMPTION: Designed both as Bib- 
lical Expositions for the People and Hints to Theolog- 
ical Students. By Rev. Stuart Robinson, Late Pro- 
fessor of Church Government and Pastoral Theology at 
Danville, Kentucky. 8vo. Pp. 488. $3. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
The author finds some fault with the prevalent mode 
of preaching, as “that of theological disquisition, eth- 
ical essays, rhetorical, persuasive, or emotional appeal, 
founded upon a shred of the sacred text chosen as a 
motto, or, at best, as suggesting simply the theological 
topic of the occasion. Whereas the true theory of 
preaching, as gathered from the Scriptures, manifestly 
assumes its purpose to be the showing of the people 
how to read the Word of God; and leading them to 
feel that ‘this day is the Scripture fulfilled in their 
ears,’ and that these are the words of a Jesus who not 
only spake by holy men of old, but who ts now speaking 
with living utterance to the men of this generation.” 
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We agree with the author in theory, and heartily be- 
lieve that less devising of sermons on special subjects, 
with more extended and direct expositions of the 
Word of God, making the Scriptures a living message 
from God to man, translating them into the current 
forms of thought and speech, would be more perma- 
nently attractive Of all 
the sermons we have heard we give the decided pref- 
erence to one that we heard from one of the Bishops 
of our Church, which consisted of a simple, practical, 
tender, and earnest exposition of a whole chapter of 
the New Testament; and from what we witnessed in 
the audience on that occasion, we are sure there were 


and much more profitable. 


but few present whose minds were not instructed and 
whose hearts were not deeply moved. The volume 
before us offers itself as a specimen of expository 
preaching, or, rather, of the author's method of con- 
secutive preaching, by following the development of 
the one great central thought of the Bible through the 
successive eras of revelation. The author's object is 
twofold: first, of suggestion to young preachers in their 
attempts to develop the various parts of Scripture to 
the comprehension of the people, and, secondly, of in- 
struction to Christians, and inquirers, and other earn- 
est persons troubled with doubts touching the inspira- 
tion or the doctrines of the Bible. We would hardly 
be willing to accept the author’s sermons as models for 
universal preaching, unless all preaching was to be ad- 
dressed to “students of art, law, medicine, and the- 
ology,” from whom he received assurance of the prof- 
itableness of As a book this is an 
admirable production, learned, thoughtful, argumenta- 


his discourses. 


tive, and suggestive, which will abundantly repay a 
careful reading and study—as models of popular ser- 
mons, it would be necessary first to guarantee a con- 
gregation of scholars to make them acceptable and 
profitable. 


Six Montus AT THE WHITE House WITH ABRA- 
HAM Lincotn. By F. B. Carpenter. 12mo, Pp. 354. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co.—For six months Mr. Carpenter was oc- 
cupied in painting his magnificent picture—the “ First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” and dur- 
ing that time enjoyed constant intercourse with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, as well as the various members of the 
Cabinet. In the book before us he has written out in 
detail the history of his connection with the President, 
and has interwoven with his own story various remi- 
niscences and personal relations, collected and given to 
him by different individuals. The result is a most de- 
lightful volume. Written in a spirit of enthusiasm and 
affection, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of- 
fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary but true, in all essential particulars. “There 
has been no disposition,” says the author, “ to select 
from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material 
in my possession. The incidents given were not in any 
sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. 
Lincoln's life. My aim has been throughout these 
pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, 
without any idealization.” 


THE HanpBook FoR Motners: A Guide in the 
Care of Young Children. By Edward H. Parker, M. 
D. 12mo. Pp. 250. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 





Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—This is just the little 
book to place in the hamds of every wife and mother 
for a safe and sufficient guide in the management of the 
health of the household, especially of the children. It 
is not one of those extra professional, catch-penny books 
issued by ignorant pretenders or self-styled professors 
of medical specialities, but is the work of an eminent 
and experienced physician, and details just those facts 
that every mother ought to know. It is not designed 
to take the place of the physician, but to impart intelli- 
gence, and to relieve the fears and anxieties of the 
mother, by giving her such information as will enable 
her intelligently to comprehend and treat the ailments 
of her children, and, indeed, to prevent a great many 
of those ailments by judicious and healthful manage- 
ment. It is an admirable little book. 


THE Home-Lire: In the Light of its Divine Idea. 
By James Baldwin Brown, B. A. 16mo. Pp. 327. 
$1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co.—This would constitute an excellent 
companion-book for the one noticed above. That di- 
rects in preserving the physical health of the family; 
this in preserving the peace, harmony, and happiness 
of the household. The author studies the relations of 
life in the light of the teachings of Christ, treating of 
Husband and Wife, Children, Masters, Servants, relig- 
ious and secular Education, Recreation, Getting out into 
Life, the Family Ministry, the Golden Autumn, and the 
Whole Family. The style of this work is attractive, 
and the work itself is eminently fitted for every house- 
hold in the land, reviewing as it does our whole course 
from the cradle to the grave. 


BATTLE PIECES AND ASPECTS OF THE War. By 
Herman Melville. l2mo. Pp.272. $1.75. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— 
Another book of poems, war-inspired, not exhibiting 
as detail- 
incidents 


avery high order of poetry, but interesting 
ing in measured form many of the stirring 
and events of our country’s great strife. 


THE CHILDREN’S CENTENARY MEMORIAL; or, Ex- 
hibition-Bouok. By Daniel Wise, D. D. 18mo. Pp. 
117. New York: N. Tibbals. Cincinnati: Poe & 
Hitchcock.—This is a volume of dialogues, addresses, 
and poems, written by the best Sunday school authors 
of our denomination as a basis for Sunday school Cen- 
tenary celebrations. They contain a vast amount of 
valuable history and incident, and we would suggest 
that it is not only a capital book for the Sunday school, 
but would be a most profitable and interesting exercise 
to have the children read it in dialogue form at home. 
It is almost a complete child’s history of the early days 
of our Church. 





An Inrropuctory Latin Boor; Jntended as an 
Elementary Drill-Book, on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language, and as an Introduction to the 
Author's Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition. 
By Albert Herkness. 12mo. Pp. 162.—The title of 
this work makes known its design and scope, and we 
have only to say that it comes from one whose previ- 
ous efforts have been indorsed by the highest classical 
Beyond question, the many excellencies 


authorities. 
of this book will secure for it a very general accept- 


ance. 
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BREVITY AND BRILLIANCY IN CHEss. A Collection 
of Games at this “ Royal Pastime,” Ingeniously Con- 
tested and Ending with Scientific Problems. By Miron 
J. Hazeltine, Esq. 12mo. Pp. 272. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—We 
kuow very little of this “ Royal Pastime,” and have 
never yet found any time ¢o pass in that way. The 
title will sufficiently indicate the nature of the book. 


Music.—“‘My Policy,” or Johnson on the Brain. 
Song and Chorus. Words by Luke Collin. Music by 





A. Weaver. W. W. Whitney, Toledo, O. 30 cents. 
Rich, racy, and timely. 


MiscELLANEOouS.— Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 
August. American Edition. Leonard Scott & Co., New 


York. 


The Edinburgh Review, July, 1866. American Edi- 
tion. Leonard Scott & Co., New York. 

‘atalogue of the Willamette University. Salem, Ore- 
gon. Rev. J. H. Wythe, A. M., M. D., President. Stu- 
dents, 309. 


Gruirnarg Gerard. 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


WE expect our present number to reach our readers 
in the midst of their rejoicings and thank-offerings 
commemorative of the hundredth year of American 
Methodism. Never had a people greater occasion for 
thankfulness than the one that has come upon us’ in 
the form of our Centenary celebration, and we believe 
the occasion will be heartily appreciated by all our 
people, and that the grand result will even astonish 
We need not recount the marvelous events 
of Methodism, nor restate the magnificent results of 
the past hundred years. We have endeavored to 
gather and preserve in our Centenary Record and sta- 
tistical tables, during the year, a large amount of facts 
indicative of the growth and wonderful achievements 
of our Church. We have sometimes thought that the 
periodicals of the Church and our preachers and speak- 


ourselves. 


ers on Centenary occasions would necessarily be 
charged with extravagant boastfulness while recount- 
ing the labors and success of Methodism. We could 
not blame our outside friends for making this charge, 
for even the simple recital of what God hath wrought 
through the people called Methodists, presents re- 
sults so wonderful that the statement seems like ex- 
travagant self-laudation. Yet we are confident that 
nothing has been done through vainglory. It would 
be a very small achievement for .ur Centenary year 
if we satisfied ourselves merely with the pleasant mem- 
ories of the past, and spent it in self-congratulations 
over the labors and triumphs of our fathers. Yet to 
this rejoicing we are entitled. It is due to the memory 
of our fathers, and it is due to the God of our fathers, 
that we rejoice in their labors, and offer our hearty 
thanksgiving to Him who so abundantly blessed them. 
We doubt not one of the good results of our Cente- 
nary celebration will be the good and powerful influ- 
ence which will be felt for many years, springing from 
the vast amount of information which will have been 
diffused among our people throughout the year, in the 
history of Methodism itself. Our pulpits, our period- 
icals, our books have been awaking our own people to 
a better understanding and higher appreciation of our 
history, our polity, our peculiar institutions and our 
adaptedness to the great work of spreading an earnest 
and vital Christianity over this and all other lands. 
Our people will comprehend Methodism better—will 
love it even more than they have done, and will be 





disposed to mova very carefully in making changes in 
a system that has worked so successfully through the 
past century. This better understanding and appre- 
ciation of Methodism, both with regard to its real 
character and relative importance, will also extend 
beyond our own Church, and will go far toward se- 
curing us the position in the world to which as a 
Church we are justly entitled. 

But we owe it to these grand results of the past that 
we accomplish more this year than merely to attain to 
a knowledge and appreciation of them. They will be 
to us a sublime inspiration to provide for making the 
future of our beloved Methodism still more glorious 
and successful. A double obligation rests upon us to 
make this Centenary year a memorable one in its in- 
We are the 
heirs of the glories of our fathers; and we are also the 
trustees of their wealth to transmit them to our chil- 
dren. For the honor of our fathers we should pour 
out our thank-offerings to God. It is due to those he- 
roes of Methodism, to the self-denying and self-sacri- 


fluence on the destinies of the Church. 


ficing men and women of the past, who by labors 
abundant laid the foundations and built up the super- 
structure of Methodism to its present grand propor- 
tions, that we acknowledge their labors in thanksgiv- 
ing and cheerful offerings. But it is due also to the 
Methodism of the future that we who live in this mem- 
orable year should show ourselves equal to the ocea- 
sion, and transmit the Church to the future full of 
new inspiration of piety and zeal, and rendered still 
more efficient for her grand mission in the world. 

We have good hope that the first great result of 
the commemorative services of this year will be a gra- 
cious and wide-spread revival of the spiritual and 
earnest piety which is the true characteristic of Meth- 
odism. We are satisfied that the real secret of our 
wonderful success does not lie in the peculiar in- 
stitutions or organization of our Church, but in the 
vital doctrines of the Gospel which we preach, and the 
earnest and zealous godliness which those doctrines 
inspire. It is this Christian life, this conscious recon- 
ciliation to God through his Son Jesus Christ, this felt 
and known love of God shed abroad in the heart by 
the Holy Ghost given unto us, that constitute the 
power of Methodism. The admirable institutions of 
our Church are but the forms which this living and 
zealous godliness have originated and organized around 
itself—they are the body of which it is the life-giving 
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spirit. It was not the itinerancy, or the episcopacy, or 
the class meeting that gave to Methodism its power 
and triumphs; it was that conscious new life of fellow- 
ship with God which made our fathers themselves 
happy in the love of God and zealous for the propa- 
gation of this blessed life to others. The spirit was 
before the body, sending forth those men and women 
of God constrained by the love of Christ to seek and 
save the lost, and the peculiar institutions of the 
Church organized themselves about this spirit as the 


best instruments through which it could exercise and | 


use its divine force. We profoundly admire the or- 
ganization of Methodism as a wonderfully-symmetrical 
and efficiently-adjusted mechanism for the accomplish- 
ment of its work; so admirable are its adaptations that 
we fear to see the hand of change in any way laid 
upon it. We hope one good result of the sermons and 
writings of the presént year will be to secure within 
and without the Church a better understanding and 
appreciation of this mechanism; but we know of no 
other Church organization that would be so powerless 
and inefficient as Methodism deprived of the spiritual 
life and power which first made necessary its peculiar 
organization, and which must ever be with it to give 
We pray God that this 
spirit may be universally diffused throughout the 


it significance and efficiency. 


Church this Centenary year, and infusing new life into 
our institutions and our people, may send the Church 
forward on another hundred years of greater zeal and 
grander triumphs than even those of the century that 
has passed. 

But it has always been one of the characteristics of 
Methodism to adapt herself to present wants and to 
provide in her economy the instrumentalities which 
the changing necessities of the world have required. 
This characteristic should not fail to manifest itself at 
this great transition period. Our true love to the 
Church will best be shown by providing for her wants. 
Accordingly, our people and preachers are not only 
considering how they may best express their gratitude 
for the past, but what they can do for the future. 
We have accepted it as the highest wisdom of the 
Church, and as a plain indication of Providence, that 
the mind of the Church has been so largely turned 
this year to the educational interests of Methodism. 
On this subject there is full as much unaninity as we 
could expect. Though there is not much disposition to 
combine on any great central institution, or even in 
behalf of a great central fund, there is an almost uni- 
versal desire to provide for the necessities of our insti- 
tutions throughout the bounds of the Church; and 
though it is possible we may be disappointed in the 
amount realized for a central and permanent use, we 
are confident that the aggregate which our people will 
dedicate this year to the educational interests of Meth- 
odism will be such as to awaken the profound gratitude 
of the Charch. 

In this we rejoice, as we are firmly convinced that 
the greatest need of the Church to-day is in the depart- 
ment of education, and are confident that the best serv- 
ice we can now render to the Methodism of the future 
is to transmit to our children strong and well-endowed 
institutions of learning. For the establishment and 
suppert of our educational institutions Methodism has 
hitherto had no systematic order, and the benevolence 





| 


of our people in this direction has been left to exercise 
itself rather by impulse than by system, and as a result, 
while our other departments of Christian beneficence 
have been steadily advancing and keeping pace with 
the growth and wants of the Church, most of our edu- 
cational institutions have been allowed to languish, and 
many of them actually to suffer embarrassment for 
want of help. To place our institutions of learning on 
solid foundations by freeing them from embarrassment 
and endowing them for permanent usefulness in the 
future, would be an achievement of incalculable value 
to our future history. It is certain that one of the 
great wants of Methodism, to make it an efficient 
Chureh to meet the necessities of the future, to secure 
to it its just influence and power in society and in the 
councils of the nation, is the liberal education of her 
ministry, and diffused education among her people. A 
Chureh of such gigantic proportions, with such rela- 
tions to the American nation, and with such resources, 
owes it as a sacred duty to Christianity and the country 
to take a large share in the Christian education of 
the people; she owes it to herself that she should be 
able to send forth a constantly-increasing number of 
young men and young women, who would be capable of 
filling positions of usefulness, responsibility, and power 
in both the Church and the country. The Methodist 
Church has always appreciated the value and import- 
ance of education, and has done nobly during her past 


| history in founding and building up institutions of 





learning; we believe the magnificent results of this 
Centenary year in the aggregate contributions made 
for educational purposes will place her in the front 
rank of agencies for the intellectual and moral train- 
ing of the nation. That is the position she ought to 
occupy, and we devoutly pray that this year she may 
attain it. 


CENTENARY Muisston-HovuseE.—The General Cente- 
nary Committee has placed among the “ Centennial ob- 
jects” to receive the contributions of the Church this 
year, the building of a Misston-Hovse. 
of those noble and characteristic objects on which we 
can all harmonize, and it is desirable that the whole 
Church should contribute to this purpose. There 
should be at least one visible and connectional monu- 
ment commemorative of the Centenary year. What 
one could be more useful, more connectional, more 
honorable to the whole Church than a substantial and 
well-arranged house for the accommodation of our 


This is one 


great and growing missionary necessities? The ladies 
of the New York branch of the American Ladies’ 
Centenary Association have resolved to make this the 
principal object to which they will devote their offer- 
ings. This has led many in other parts of the Church 
to look upon it as one of the local enterprises of the 
year and to forget its connectional character. The 
ladies do not, however, propose themselves to build the 
Mission-House, but to aid in this work. The enter- 
prise, if it be carried out in & manner commensurate 
with its importance, would transcend their ability. 
But if it were practicable for them to do this whole 
work, it is not desirable they should; it should be the 
work of the whole Church, and contributions should 
be made to it from all parts of the country, so that 
when accomplished we may speak of it as our Mission- 
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House. The Central Committee has, therefore, issued 
an appeal to the whole Church in behalf of this inter- 
est, of which we can only present the concluding par- 
agraphs: 

“One thought more. This object of our Centenary 
support is preéminently connectional. Our Missionary 
Society permeates the whole Church, and spreads its 
net-work over the whole land. The sixty-two Annual 
Conferences are all auxiliaries; nearly every society in 
these Annual Conferences is auxiliary to these auxil- 
iaries, and nearly every Sunday school is a missionary 
association, connected either with the Conference or 
the general association. Now here is our connectional 
missionary work; and as the heart receives all the 
blood at the center, and then sends it out again to the 
extremities, so our Missionary Society receives the 
contributions of the whole Church from the most dis- 
tant parts of it, even from our foreign mission fields, 
China, India, Germany, Scandinavia, Africa, and South 
America. These moral currents to and fro are the life 
of the Church; they constitute the power of its growth, 
of its development, of its beauty, and of its interest. 
And consequently we ask all persons to aid in giving 
to our Missionary Society this Centenary Mission- 
House. There ought to be many noble contributions 
to this object. There are men and women in the 
Church who ought to give their five thousand, two 
thousand, one thousand, and down to lesser sums. 
There are men and women throughout the whole coun- 


try who should contribute in like manner, and then | 





when we have these larger contributions we will as 
gladly receive the widow's mite and the children’s 
pence. 

And now we will say to the whole Church, if you 
will give to our noble Society these mission premises, 
and then lift up your hearts in fervent believing prayer 
to Almighty God for the baptism of the missionary 
spirit to come upon us in this year of the Centenary 
celebration, we will accomplish the great avowed pur- 
pose of our Church organization—spreading Scriptural 
holiness over all lands; and our monumental offering 
at our next Centennial celebration shall be a restored 
humanity, and as it comes up in the heavenly realm, 
it shall awaken the most glowing gratitude and praise 
of the spirits of the just made perfect. Angels shall 
see it with adoring wonder, and God shall behold it 
with infinite and eternal complacency. 


J. M’CLINTOCK, D. Curry, 
G. R. Crooks, O. Hoyt, 
J. Bisnop, C. C. Nort, 


W. C. Hoyr, See. Central Committee. 

Tur Key-Note.—The key-note of the grand Cen- 
tenary month has been struck. Just as we close this 
department of our number we catch the echoes coming 
from the far East. Ata meeting held Tuesday evening, 
September 25th, at Cooper Institute, New York, the 
contributions reached the magnificent sum of $613,450! 
Te Deum laudamus/ We accept this as prophetic of 
the grand results of the Centenary year. 





oiter’s Bindg. 


THE DIVINE TEST OF A DIVINE DOCTRINE. 


THE Divine Teacher did not demand a blind, credu- 
lous, unquestioning adoption of his lessons and mission. 
For the former he simply exacted an experimental ap- 
plication of them to the wants of the heart and life; 
for the latter he makes appeal to his own works and 
the works which should follow a hearty acceptance of 
himself and his holy offices. Christianity comes to us 
only demanding to be received as divine truth, on evi- 
dence consistent with itself, and to be tried as a vital 
religion, by a method consistent with human capacities 
and its own true character. It will not be thrown into 
the cold refrigerator of logic, but it will enter into the 
warm chambers of the living heart and be tried by the 
deep workings of the inner life. It will not, it can 
not be tried like facts in natural science, or like truths 
in the sphere of metaphysics or philosophy, but it ean 
and will be tried like religion. It is not to be tested 
by the cold, formal intellect, but by the religious wants 
and emotions of living souls. Nor is this a fault of 
Christianity; it is only a method necessary and con- 
sistent with its own true character. Christianity is a 
remedy for hearts diseased—its virtue can only be de- 
termined by trying it. 

This is the method prescribed by the Divine Teacher 
himself. The doctrines taught by him presented a 
great contrast with the doctrines believed and taught 





among his countrymen, by their comprehensiveness, 
their spirituality, and their authority. He elevated 
the law of God to a spiritual standard of outward and 
inward life, and raised religion from the character of 
a formal profession to that of a life and experience 
in the heart. Therefore his doctrines, though but the 
enlargement and elevation of truths long existing in 
germs among the Jews, struck them as novel and tn- 
true. They differed from the doctrines and opinions 
existing among themselves; therefore they concluded 
that they must be different from and inconsistent with 
the teachings of God. They measured his doctrines 
by the opinions and sentiments existing among them- 
selves, and which had come down to them from the 
ancients, but did not study them in their own nature, 
in their relations to Go. or their adaptedness to the 
circumstances and wants of men. They resorted to a 
false method of testing his sacred lessons, and, there- 
fore, reached a false conclusion. 

On one occasion Jesus detected and exposed this 
false method and pointed out to them the true means 
for determining whether he was himself merely a hu- 
man originator of new doctrines, or whether his doc- 
trine came from God. The method presented by Jesus 
was that of experiment—‘Try it,” said the Divine 
Teacher; “obey it; do the will of God as I have de- 
clared it to you, and in the blessed experience of your 
own hearts, ye shall know that the doctrine is not 
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mere human invention, but has come from God. Take 
my doctrine and apply it to all that you know God 
requires of man, and if you find it in any part con- 
trary to the nature, perfections, and glory of God, or 
to the present and eternal happiness and welfare of 
But if, 


on the contrary, ye find that the sum and substance 


men, then reject it as human and erroneous. 


of my teaching is, that men should supremely love 
God and their neighbors as themselves, and that this 
doctrine must bring glory to God in the highest, while 
it produces peace and good-will among men, then ac- 
knowledge that it has come from God. If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” John 
vii, 17. 

In these words the Lord prescribes the true and 
only method of testing his doctrines, or the true 
means of apprehending the divine origin of Christian- 
ity. Any method of investigation of the divine claims 
of Christianity which excludes an actual experiment 
of its facts by the human heart is a false method, be- 
cause inconsistent with the character and design of 
the Gospel. 
gated in consistency with itself, 
mental phenomena by mathematics, but by metaphys- 


Every fact or principle must be investi- 
We do not measure 
ics. We can not study human nature by the science 
of physiology, but by experience; nor is it possible to 
pass final judgment on a spiritual and experimental 
religion by reason and logic, but by actual experiment. 
“A and B are chemists; A meets B and informs him 
that he has experimented thus and thus, with such and 
such results; B is incredulous. A says to him, ‘Do 


not contradict me. I ask you to take nothing upon 


trust. Go to your laboratory and test the matter ac- 
cording to the usages and rules of our science. But 
do not allege theory against experiment.’” Such is 


the true and only challenge in the department of sci- 
ence. Precisely similar is the challenge of Christianity 
to every human being. 

But men insist upon being able to grasp the doctrine 
of Christ in the power of human reason, and must 
throw it into the crucible of human thought, and be- 
cause, When they try this experiment, they find it beset 
with difficulties and impossibilities, they will not ac- 
knowledge their weakness, but charge the fault on the 
doctrine. The ancient astronomer started out on false 
assumptions to investigate the phenomena of the uni- 
verse—the result was the development of a false theory 
and a failure to harmonize the phenomena of the crea- 
tion. He had neither the first facts necessary for the- 
orizing nor the proper instruments for obtaining a 
knowledge of those necessary facts. 

Certainly that must be a false method of judging of 
a deeply-spiritual and experimental religion, when, 
standing entirely aloof from its deep experience, we at- 
tempt to determine what is true or false, what is wise 
or foolish, what is proper or fanatical, what is becoming 
or unbecoming, in a revelation or religion from God. 
There are some things which can only be known by ex- 
perience. All the explanations and definitions in the 
world can not awaken in the blind an idea or apprecia- 
tion of light, color, or beauty, and no methods can con- 
vey to the deaf a conception of sound. These things 
must be seen and heard by the individual himself be- 


fore he can conceive them. It is so with the workings 





of the human heart, and religion is an experience of 
the heart. 
ity without experiencing it. 
we would at once discover the impropriety and impos- 
sibility of a method which would attempt to determine 
The only 


Men reason about experimental Christian- 
In any other similar case 


experimental things without experience. 
method of determining the power of a medicine on the 
How much 
progress would medical science make in the world if 


human system is by actual experiment. 


ths method were laid aside and remedies were adopted 
or rejected through merely reasoning on their probable 
effects? Where would be the grand discoveries and 
potent agencies which have come from the laboratories 
of modern chemists, if instead of subjecting the ele- 
ments of nature to actual experiment, men had only 
reasoned on the probable results of the decomposition 
and recombination of the substances about them? 
Thus whole sciences depend on actual experiment. 
So does the science of religion. It involves facts and 
principles which can be known alone by experiment. 
Nor is this an anomaly. It is so with all the deep emo- 
tions of the human heart, which can be learned only by 
actual experience. In vain would the poet attempt to 
sing the blessedness of a pure and holy love to one who 
had never felt the emotions in his own breast. None 
but a mother can know the depth and intensity of a 
None but the stricken, desolate heart 
None but a 


mother’s love. 
can know the anguish of bereavement. 
sinner awakened to the consciousness of his guilt and 
danger, and passing through the throes of regeneration 
to a conscious peace and fellowship with a reconciled 
God, can know the Gospel to be the power of God unto 
salvation. 

Men who attempt to sit in judgment on the spiritual 
and experimental features of Christianity simply in the 
exercise of human reason and opinion, must fail, be- 
cause they assume the possession of capacities which 
It is as though the 
blind man would attempt to study and describe the 


unregenerate men are destitute of. 


beauties and colors of the earth, and because he can 
not see, deny the realities of those combinations of 
It is 
as though an individual who had never been out of the 


beauties which thrill the hearts of those who see. 


bleak and barren regions of the frigid zone, should 
deny the possibility of the exuberant vegetation and 
the perpetual Summer of the tropics, because he was 
Men assume their capability to 
The 
Bible denies this capability, and human experience 
proves the Bible to “The 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned,” is not a mere 
platitude, but is a significant and solemn fact in our 
The spiritual mind 


unable to conceive it. 
determine all about a religion coming from God. 


be correct. natural man 


human life of darkness and sin. 
is the essential condition for comprehending a spiritual 
religion. It was not till Galileo discovered the tele- 
scope that the great problems of astronomy were 
solved, and not till the microscope was placed in our 
hands that a world of microscopic life was found be- 
neath us. So it is not till the soul, by actual obedi- 
ence, gains the spiritual insight which God vouchsafes 
to the humble seeker, that man is able to appreciate 
that doctrine of Christ, and realize in his own experi- 
ence that it is from God. 

The true method of testing Christianity, then, is by 
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actual experiment. Obey it; do the will of God; try 
it, and see if it will not prove itself a religion come 
from God. Examine it in its own method; test it asa 
heavenly-devised means for reconciling sinners to God; 
for healing hearts polluted and diseased by sin; for 
soothing human sorrows, for alleviating human suffer- 
ing, for shedding peaceful light on the dark and dan- 
gerous pathway of human life; for raising fallen hu 
manity from sin to holiness, from guilt and misery to 





happiness, .rom earth to heaven—try it thus, and see 
if it is not gloriously adapted to all these objects, and 
is not worthy of God and the true remedy for man. 
Let us try it by faith and obedience, humbling our 
proud hearts and bending our cold intellects to receive 
it as the gift and grace of God, and see if the delight- 
ful experience it awakens in our souls, the transform- 
ation which it works in our hearts and lives, do not 
satisfy us that it is from God. 





Reiter's Bable. 


Sunpay Scnoor, RequisiTEs.—On our table we find 

several articles coming from the rooms of our Sunday 
School Union, intended to add to the interest and profit 
of the schools. The first is “The Sunday School 
Reader"—a neat little volume in paper covers for 
opening service and class study. It comprises a series 
of Scripture lessons on the life, journeys, and miracles 
of Jesus. What more need we say of its excellence 
and adaptation than that it was prepared by Rev. J. I. 
Vincent, the accomplished General Agent of our Sunday 
School Union? Next we have a series of neatly-printed 
“ Picture Papers,’ 
or three pictures and as many short articles for very 
little readers. Then we have two forms of a certificate 
of “The Sunday School Life-Guards,” in which the 
scholar pledges himself never to quit the Sabbath 
school; and, lastly, we have two bright medals to be 
used as tokens of merit. We have not space to speak 
of all these as they deserve, but can heartily commend 
them to our Sabbath schools. 


of four pages each, containing two 


ANOTHER CENTENARY ENGRAvING.—Our friend E. 
C. Middleton has placed in our office the result of an- 
other effort at Centenary illustration. The present is a 
highly-finished lithograph illustrative of the Episcopal 
history of the Church. It contains twenty-two por- 
traits, including all the Bishops of the Church, and, of 
course, Mr. Wesley, whose portrait occupies the center 
of the upper portion of the picture. Supporting the 
venerable founder of the Methodist Church are the six 
patriarchal Bishops—Coke, Asbury, Whatcoat, George, 
Roberts, and M’Kendree. Beneath these portraits are 
the residence of Philip Embury, and the old Methodist 
Church in John-street, New York. In the lower center 
is St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, of New York, 
bringing 1866 into striking contrast with 1766. Around 
this center are very tastefully arranged the portraits of 
the more recent Bishops—Joshua Soule, James O. An- 
drew, Elijah Hedding, John Emory, Leonidas L. Ham- 
line, Beverly Waugh, Thomas A. Morris, Edmund §. 
Janes, Levi Scott, Matthew Simpson, Osman C. Baker, 
Edward R. Ames, Davis W. Clark, Edward Thomson, 
Calvin Kingsley. Very neat lettering and scroll-work 
fill up the interspaces. The portraits are all good, some 
of them excellent, and the general effect of the picture 
is admirable. It can be furnished in single sheets for 
$1.50, sent by mail to any address. With the neat 
rosewood and gilt frame which the publishers furnish 
with the picture for $5, it is a beautiful parlor orna- 
ment. Address E. C. Middleton & Co., Cincinnati. 





Our Encravines.—Mr. Wellstood furnishes us two 
fine engravings for the present month—a carefully-se- 
lected and well-executed portrait of Eugenie, Empress 
of France, and a beautiful and well-known Swiss scene, 
“Lauterbrunnen with the Staubbach.” A few months 
ago we gave our readers a picture of Interlaken, from 
the same picturesque region in Switzerland. South of 
the lakes Thun and Brienz, between which is the lo- 
eality of our former picture, and from which location 
ik receives its name of Interlaken, begins what is 
called the Bernese Oberland, a mountainous region 
including the four celebrated valleys of the Simmen, 
Lauterbrunnen, Grindenwald, and Hasli. In one of 
these valleys—Lauterbrunnen—is the scene of our pie- 
ture. In the background are seen the towering 
mountains covered with extensive glaciers, which, 
melting under the Summer sun, are the source of 
magnificent waterfalls, one of which, the “Staubbach,” 
is seen in the picture. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—As our “ Editor's Table” was 
crowded out last month we have a long list of “ ac- 
cepted” and “declined” articles to notice this month. 
The following are placed on file to be used as occasion 
shall offer: Literature and Religion; A Summer Con- 
cert; Heaven Lies about you; The Lady-Bird; Com- 
fort for the Bereaved; Little Things; Champlain; Hes- 
perus; Mile-Stones; The Little Cabin-Boy; Borrowing 
Trouble; Tourists in Spain; A Glimpse into a Life; At 
Evening Time it shall be Light; Crosses; The Sick 
Child; Hidden Jewels; My Evening-Time; The Grave- 
yard; Loss and Gain; The Real; The Cathedral of Co- 
logne; A Tribute; Light out of Darkness; and Why 
do we Live? 

ARTICLES DECLINED.—The following we must re- 
spectfully decline. One reason at least the authors 
will see in the long list of accepted articles above; we 
are obliged to decline much for the simple reason that 
we receive much more than it is possible for us to use: 
Leaves from my Journal; Thoughts of Heaven; The 
First Prophetess; The Bible; The Cup; Struck by 
Lightning; A Scene in a Hospital; Cousin Henry; 
Feed our Lambs; Haunted; Remember the Sabbath; 
Effort—very good for so young a writer; Longing for 
Light; Lelia’s Trial—good, but we must pass it by; 
Down in the Woodland; The Meadow Brook; How we 
Miss Thee; His Mother; Wildwood Wanderings; Thy 
Will be Done; My Little Ones; Mount Hope; Sweet 
Paline; Since Jamie is Gone far Away; and Earth’s 
Beauty all my Own. 
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